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HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE. 
XII. 

Tr was between nine and ten o’clock before I 
reached Fulham, and found my way to Gower’s 

Ww 


FART THE SECOND. 


alk. 

Both Laura and Marian came to the door to 
let me in. I think we had hardly known how 
close the tie was which bound us three together, 
until the evening came which united us again. 
We met as if we had been parted for months, 
instead of for a few days only. Marian’s face 
was sadly worn and anxious. I saw who had 
known all the danger, and borne all the trouble 
in my absence, the moment I looked at her. 
Laura’s brighter looks and better spirits told me 
how carefully she had been spared all knowledge 
of the dreadful death at Welmingham, and of 
the true reason for our change of abode. 

The stir of the removal seemed to have cheered 
and interested her. She only spoke of it as a 
happy thought of Marian’s to surprise me, on 
my return, with a change from the close, noisy 
street, to the pleasant mee Reig of trees 
and fields and the river. She was full of pro- 
jects for the future—of the drawings she was to 
finish; of the purchasers I had found in the 
country, who were to buy them ; of the shillings 
and sixpences she had saved, till her purse was 
so heavy that she proudly asked me to weigh it 
in my own hand. The change for the better 
which had been wrought in her, during the few 
days of my absence, was a surprise to me for 
which I was quite unprepared—and for all the 
unspeakable happiness of seeing it I was indebted 
to Marian’s courage and to Marian’s love. 

When Laura had left us, and when we could 
speak to one another without restraint, I tried 
to give some expression to the atitude and the 
admiration which filled my heart. But the 
— creature would not wait to hear me. 

t sublime self-forgetfulness of women, which 
yields so much and asks so little, turned all her 
thoughts from herself to me, and made her first 
interest the interest of knowing what I had 
felt, on receiving her note that morning, and 
what difficulties I might have encountered in 
hastening my return to London. 

“T had only a moment left before post-time,” 
she said, “or I should have written less abru tly. 
You look worn and weary, Walter—I am afraid 
my letter must have seriously alarmed you ?” 


“Only at first,” I replied. “ My mind was 
quieted, Marian, by my trust in you. Was I 
right in attributing this sudden change of place 
to some threatened annoyance on the part of | 
Count Fosco ?” 

“ Perfectly right,” she said. “I saw him || 
yesterday; and, worse than that, Walter—I | 
| spoke to him.” 
| “Spoke to him? Did he know where we | 
lived? Did he come to the house ?” 

“He did. To the house—but not up-stairs. 
| Laura never saw him; Laura suspects nothing. | 
| I will tell you how it happened: the r, I 

believe and hope, is over now. Yesterday, I 
was in the sitting-room, at our old lodgings. 
Laura was drawing at the table; and 
walking about and setting things to rights. I 
passed the window, and, as I passed it, looked 
out into the street. There, on the opposite side 
| of the way, I saw the Count, with a man talking 
| to him ” 
| “ Did he notice you at the window ?” 

“ No—at least, I thought not. I was too | 
violently startled to be quite sure.” 

“ Who was the other man? Astranger?” | 

“Not a stranger, Walter. As soon as I || 
could draw my breath again, I recognised him. |} 
He was the owner of the Lunatic Asylum.” 
x “Was the Count pointing out the house to 
im ?” 

“No; they were talking together as if they 
had accidentally met in the street. I remained 
at the window looking at them from behind the || 
curtain. If I had turned round, and if Laura 
had seen my face at that moment-——Thank || 
God, she was absorbed over her drawing! 
They soon parted. The man from the Asylum 
went one way, and the Count the other. I 
began to hope they were in the street by chance, 
till I saw the Count come back, stop opposite 
to us again, take out his card-case and pencil, 
write something, and then cross the road to the 
shop below us. I ran past Laura before she 
could see me, and said T had forgotten some- 
thing up-stairs. As soon as I was out of the 
room, t out down to the first landing, and 
waited—I was determined to stop himif he tried 
to come up-stairs. He made no such attempt. 
The girl from the shop came through the door 
into the passage, with his card in her hand—a 
large gilt card, with his name, and a coronet 
above it, and these lines underneath in pencil : 








* Dear lady’ (yes! the villain could address me 
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in that way still)—‘ dear lady, one word, I im- 
plore you, on a matter serious to us both.’ If 
one ean think at all, in serious difficulties, one 
thinks quick. I felt directly thatit might be 
a fatal mistake to leave myself and to leave you 
in the dark, where such a man as’ the Connt was 
concerned. I felt that the doubt of what he 
might do, in your absence, would be ten times 
more trying to me if I declined to sce him than 
if I consented. ‘Ask the gentleman to wait in 
the shop,’ I said. ‘I will be with him in a 
moment.’ I ran up-stairs for my bonnet, 

ing determined not to let him speak to 
me in-doors. I knew his deep ringing voice; 
and I was afraid Laura might hear it, even in 
the shop. In less than a minute I was down 
again in the , and had opened the door 
into the street. He came round to meet me 
from the shop. There he was, in deep mourning, 
with his smooth bow and his deadly smile, and 
some idle boys and women near him, staring at 
his great size, his fine black clothes, and his 
large eane with the gold knob to it. All the 
horrible time at Blackwater came back to me 
the moment I set eyes on him. All the old 
loathing crept and crawled through me, when 
he took off his hat with a flourish, and spoke to 
me, as if we had parted on the friendliest terms 
hardly a day since.” 

“You remember what he said ?” 

**T can’t repeat it, Walter. You shall know 
directly what he said about yow—but I can’t 
repeat what he said to me. It was worse than 
the poliie insolence of his letter. My hands 
tingled to strike him, as if I had been a man! I 
only kept them quiet by tearing his card to pieces 
ch my shawl. Withont saying a word on 
my side, I walked away from the house (for fear 
of Laura seeing us); and he followed, protest- 
ing softly all the way. In the first by-street, I 
turned, and asked him what he wanted with me. 
He wanted two things. First, if I had no ob- 
jection, to express his sentiments. I declined to 

ear them. Secondly, to repeat the warning in 
his letter. I asked, what occasion there was for 
repeating it. He bowed and smiled, and said 
howenid lain. The explanation exactly con- 
firmed the fears I expressed before you left us. 
I told you, if you remember, that Sir Per- 
cival would be. too headstrong to take his 
friend’s advice where you were concerned ; and 
that there was no danger to be dreaded 
from the Count till his own interests were 
threatened, and he was roused into acting for 
himself ?” 

* T recollect, Marian.” 

* Well; so it has really turned out. The Count 
offered his advice ; but it was refused. Sir Per- 
cival would only iake counsel of his own vio- 
lence, his own obstinacy, and his own hatred of 
you. The Count let him have his way ; first 
privately ascertaining, in case of his own in- 
terests being threatened next, where we lived. 
You were followed, Walter, on returning here, 
after your first journey to Hampshire—by the 
lawyer’s men for some distance from the rail- 
way, and by the Count himself to the door of 





the house. How he contrived to escape bein 
seen by you, he did not tell me; but he Saad 
ug out on that oceasion, and inthat way, Having | 
made the discovery, he took no of it | 


till the news reached him of Sir Percival’s death | 


—and then, as I told you, he acted for himself, 
because he believed you would next proceed 
inst the dead man’s er in the conspiracy. 

e at once made his a ments to meet the 
owner of the Asylum in London, and to take him 
to the place where his runaway patient was 
hidden; believing that the ts, whichever 
way they ended, would be to involve you in in- 
terminable legal disputes and difficulties, and to 
tie your hands for of offence, so far 
as he was concerned. t was his purpose, 
on his own confession to me. The only con- 
sideration which made him hesitate, at the last 
moment-————” 

“Yes ?” 

“Tt is hard to acknowledge it, Walter—and 
yet I must! J was the only-consideration. No 
words can say how <A orp I feel in my own 
estimation when I think of it—but the one weak 
point in that man’s iron character is the horrible 
admiration he feels for me. I have tried, for the 
sake of my own self-respect, to disbelieve it as 
long as I could; but his looks, his actions, force 
on me the shameful conviction of the truth. The 
eyes of that monster of wickedness moistened 
while he was speaking to me—they did, Walter ! 
He declared, that at the moment of point- 
ing out the house to the doctor, he thought of 
my misery if I was separated from Laura, of my 
responsibility if I was called on to answer for 
effecting her escape—and he risked the worst 
that you could do to him, the second time, for 
my sake. All he asked was that I would re- 
member the sacrifice, and restrain your rashness, 
in my own interests—interests which he might 
never be able to consult again. I madenosuch 
bargain with him ; I would have died first. But 
believe him, or not—whether it is true or false 
that he sent the doctor away with an excuse— 
one thing is certain, I saw the man leave him, 
without so much as a glance at our window, or 
even at our side of the way.” 

*T believe it, Marian. The best men are not 
eonsistent in good—why should the worst men 
be consistent in evil? At the same time, I sus- 
ray: him of merely attempting to Sigs you, 

y threatening what he cannot really do. I 


doubt his power of annoying us, by means of the 


owner of the Asylum, now that Sir Percival is 
dead, and Mrs. Catherick is free from all control. 
But let me hear more. What did the Count say 
of me ?” 

“He spoke last of you. His eyes brightened 
and hardened, and his manner changed to what 
I remember it, in past times—to that mixture 
of pitiless resolution and mountebank mockery 
which makes it so impossible to fathom him. 
‘Warn Mr. Hartright !’ he said, in his loftiest 
manner. ‘He has a man of brains to deal 
with, a man who snaps his big fingers at the 
laws and conventions of society, when he mea- 
sures himself with wz. If mylamented friend 
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had taken my advice, the business of the Inquest 
would have been with the body of Mr. Hart- 
right. But my lamented friend was obstinate. 
See! I mourn his loss—inwardly in my soul; 
outwardly on my hat. This trivial crape ex- 
presses sensibilities which I summon Mr. Hart- 
right to respect. They may be transformed to 
immeasurable enmities, if he ventures to disturb 
them! Let him be content with what he has 
got—with what I leave unmolested, for your 
sake, to him and to you. Say to him (with my 
compliments), if he stirs me, he has Fosco to 
deal with. In the English of the Popular 
Tongue, I inform hin—Fosco sticks at nothing! 
Dear lady, good morning.’ His cold grey eyes 
settled on my face—he took off his hat solemuly 
—bowed, bareheaded—and left me.” _ 

“ Without returning? without saying more 
last words ?” 

“ He turned at the corner of the street, and 
waved his hand, and then struck it theatrically 
on his breast. I lost sight of him, after that. 
He disappeared in the opposite direction to our 
house; and I ran back to Laura. Before I was 
in-doors again, I had made up my mind that we 
must go. The house (especially in your absence) 
was a place of danger mstead of a of safety, 
now that the Count had discovered it. If I 
could have felt certain of your return, I should 
have risked waiting till you came back. But I 
was certain of nothing, and I acted at once on 
my own impulse. You had spoken, before leav- 
ing us, of moving into a quieter neighbourhood 
and purer air, for the sake of Laura’s health. 
L had only to remind her of that, and to suggest 
surprising you and saving you trouble by 
managing the move in your absence, to make 
her quite as anxious.for the change as I was. 
She helped me to pack up your things—and she 
has arranged them all for you in your new work- 
ing-room here.” 

Pah made you think of coming to this 
¥ y ignorance of other localities in the 
neighbourhood of London. I felt the necessity 
of getting as far away as possible from our old 
lodgings; and I knew something of Fulham be- 
cause I had once been at school there. I 
despatched a messenger with a note, on the 
chance that the school might still be in exist- 
ence. It was in existence: the daughters of my 
old mistress were carrying it on for her; and 
they engaged this place from the instractions I 

sent. It was just post-time when the mes- 
senger returned to me with the address of the 
house. We moved after dark—we came here 
uite unobserved. Have I done right, Walter? 
ave I justified your trust in me ?” 

I answered her warmly and fully, as I 
really felt. But the anxious look still remained 
on her face while I was speaking ; and the first 

uestion she asked, when I had related to 

nt Fosco. I saw that she was thinking of 
him now with a changed mind. No fresh out- 
break of anger against him, no new appeal to 
me to hasten the day oftreckoning, escaped her. 
Her conviction that the man’s hateful admira- 





tion of herself was really sincere, seemed to 
have increased a hundredfold her distrust of his 
unfathomable cunning, her inborn dread of the 
wicked and vigilance of all his faculties. 
Her voice fell low, her manner was hesitating, 
her eyes searched into mine with an v fear, 
when she asked me what I thought of his mes- 
sage, and what I meant to do next, after hear 
ing it. 

“Not many weeks have passed, Marian,” 
I answered, “since my interview with Mr. 
Kyrle. When he and I parted, the last words I 
said to him about Laura were these: ‘Her 
uncle’s house shall open to receive her, in the 
presence of every soul who followed the false 
funeral to the grave; the lie that records her 
death shall be publicly erased from the tomb- 
stone by the authority of the head of the family ; 
and the two men who have wronged her shall 
answer for their crime to ME, though the justice 
that sits in tribunals is powerless to pursue 
them.’ One of those men is beyond mortal 
reach. The other remains—and my resolution 
remains.” 

Her eyes lit up; her colour rose. She said 
nothing; but I saw all her sympathies gathering 
to mine, in her face. 

“TI don’t disguise from myself, or from you,” 
I went on, “that the prospect before us is more 
than doubtful. The risks we have run already 
are, it may be, trifles, compared with the risks 
that threaten us in the future—but the venture 
shall be tried, Marian, for all that. I am not 
rash enough to measure myself against such a 
man as the Count before I am well prepared for 
him. I have learnt patience; I can wait my 
time. Let him believe that his message has 
produced its effect; let him know nothing of 
us, and hear nothing of us; let us give him full 
time to feel secure—his own boastful nature, 
unless I seriously mistake him, will hasten that 
result. This is one reason for waiting; but 
there is another, more important still. My 
position, Marian, towards you and towards 
Laura, ought to be a stronger one than it is 
now, before I try our last chance.” 

She leaned near to me, with a look of surprise. 

* How can it be stronger?” she asked. 

“T will tell you,” I replied, “ when the time 
comes. It has not come yet : it may never come 
at all. I may besilent about it to Laura for ever 
—I must be silent, now, even to you, till I see 
for myself that I may harmlessly and honourably 
speak. Let us leave that subject. There 
is another which has more pressing claims 
on our attention. You have kept Laura, mer- 
cifully kept her, in ignorance of her husband’s 
death———” 

“Oh, Walter, surely it must be long vet, 
before we tell her of it ?” 

“No, Marian. Better that you should re- 
veal it to her now, than that accident, which no 
one can guard against, should reveal it to her at 
some future time. Spare her all the details— 
break it to her very tenderly—but tell her that 
he is dead.” 

“ You have a reason, Walter, for wishing her 
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to know of her husband’s death, besides the rea- 
son es have just mentioned ?” 


have.” 

“A reason connected with that subject which 
must not be mentioned between us yet >—which 
may never be mentioned to Laura at all ?” 

he dwelt on the last words, meaningly. 
When I answered her, in the affirmative, I dwelt 
on them too. 

Her face grew pale. For a while, she looked 
at me with a sad, hesitating interest. An 
unaccustomed tenderness trembled in her dark 
eyes and softened her firm lips, as she glanced 
aside at the empty chair in which the dear 
companion of all our joys and sorrows had been 
sitting. 

*T think I understand,” she said. “I think 
I owe it to her and to you, Walter, to tell her 
of her husband’s death.” 

She sighed, and held my hand fast for a 
moment—then dropped it abruptly, and left the 
room. On the next day, Laura doen that his 
death had released her, and that the error 
— calamity of her life lay buried in his 
tomb. 


His name was mentioned among us no more. 
Thenceforward, we shrank from the slightest ap- 
proach to the subject of his death; and, in the 
same scrupulous manner, Marian and I avoided 
all further reference to that other subject, 
which, by her consent and mine, was not to be 
mentioned between us yet. It was not the less 

resent 1o our minds—it was rather kept alive 
in them by the restraint which we had imposed 
on ourselves. We both watched Laura more 
anxiously than ever; sometimes waiting and 
hoping, sometimes waiting and fearing, till the 
time came. 

By degrees, we returned to our accustomed 
way of life: it was the best, the only means 
in our power of helping Laura to look away 

in from that past sorrow and suffering which 
the inevitable disclosure had recalled to her 
mind. We all wanted the quiet and repose 
which we had now found. I resumed the 
daily work, which had been suspended during 
my absence in Hampshire. Our new lodgings 
cost us more than the smaller and less con- 
venient rooms which we had left; and the claim 
thus implied on my increased exertions was 
strengthened by the doubtfulness of our future 
—. Emergencies might yet happen which 
would exhaust our little fund at the banker’s ; 
and the work of my hands might be, ultimately, 
all we had to look to for support. More per- 
manent and more lucrative employment than had 
yet been offered to me was a necessity of our 
position—a necessity for which I now diligently 
set myself to provide. 

It must not be supposed that the interval of 
rest and seclusion of which Iam now writing, 
entirely suspended, on my part, all pursuit of 
the one absorbing purpose with which my 
thoughts and actions are associated in these 
se was, for months and 


pages. That purpo 
months yet, never to relax its claims on me. 





The slow ripening of it still left me a mea- 
sure of precaution to take, an obligation of 
—— to perform, and a doubtful question to 
solve. 

The measure of precaution related, neces- 
sarily, to the Count. It was of the last im- 
portance to ascertain, if possible, whether his 
plans committed him to remaining in England 
—or, in other words, to remaining within my 
reach. I contrived to set this doubt at rest by 
very simple means. His address in St. John’s 
Wood being known to me, I inquired in the 
neighbourhood ; and having found out the agent 
who had the disposal of the furnished house in 
which he lived, I asked if number five, Forest 
Road, was likely to be let within a reasonable 
time. The reply was in the negative. I was 
informed that the foreign gentleman then re- 
siding in the house had renewed his term of oc- 
cupation for another six months, and would re- 
main in possession until the end of June in the 
following year. We were then at the beginning 
of December only. I left the agent with my 
mind relieved from all present fear of the Count’s 


escaping me. 

The obli tion I had to perform, took me once 
more into the presence of Mrs. Clements. I had 
promised to return, and to confide to her those 
particulars relating to the death and burial 
of Anne Catherick, which I had been obliged 
to withhold at our first interview. Changed as 
circumstances now were, there was no hindrance 
to my trusting the good woman with as much 
of the story of the conspiracy as it was neces- 
sary to tell. I had every reason that sympathy 
mr friendly feeling could suggest to urge on 
me the speedy performance of my promise—and 
I did conscientiously and carefully perform it. 
There is no need to burden these pages with 
any statement of what passed at the interview. 
It will be more to the purpose to say that the 
interview itself necessarily brought to my mind 
the one doubtful question still remaining to be 
solved—the question of Anne Catherick’s pa- 
rentage on the father’s side. 

A multitude of small considerations in con- 
nexion with this subject—trifling enough in 
themselves, but strikingly important, when 
massed together—had latterly led my mind 
to a conclusion which I resolved to verify. 1 
obtained Marian’s permission to write to Major 
Donthorne, of Varneck Hall (where Mrs. Ca- 
therick had lived in service for some years pre- 
vious to her marriage), to ask him certain ques- 
tions. I made the inquiries in Marian’s name, 
and described them as relating to matters of per- 
sonal interest in her family, which might exhte 
and excuse my application. When I wrote the 
letter, I had no certain knowledge that Major 
Donthorne was still alive; I despatched it on 
the chance that he might be living, and able and 
willing to reply. 

After a lapse of two days, proof came, in the 
shape of a letter, that the Major was living, and 
that he was ready to help us. 

The idea in my mind’when I wrote to him, 
and the nature of my inquiries, will be easily 
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inferred from his reply. His letter answered my 
uestions, by communicating these important 
acts : 

In the first place, “the late Sir Percival 
Glyde, of Blackwater Park,” had never set foot 
in Varneck Hall. The deceased gentleman was 
a total stranger to Major Donthorne, and to alli 
his family. ; 

In the second place, “the late Mr. Philip 
Fairlie, of Limmeridge House,” had been, in his 
younger days, the intimate friend and constant 

uest of Major Donthorne. Having refreshed 

is memory y looking back to old letters and 
other papers, the Major was in a position to say 
i that Mr. Philip Fairlie was staying at 

arneck Hall in the month of August, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and that he remained 
there, for the shooting, during the month of 
September and part of October following. He 
then left, to the best of the Major’s belief, for 
Scotland, and did not return to Varneck Hall 
till after a lapse of time, when he reappeared in 
the character of a newly-married man. 

Taken by itself, this statement was, perhaps, 
of little positive value—but, taken in connexion 
with certain facts, every one of which either 
Marian or I knew to be true, it s sted one 
plain conclusion that was, to our minds, irre- 
sistible. 

Knowing, now, that Mr. Philip Fairlie 
had been at Varneck Hall in the autumn of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and that Mrs. 
Catherick had been living there in service at 
the same time, we knew also :—first, that Anne 
had been born in June, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven; secondly, that she had always 
presented an extraordinary personal resemblance 
to Laura; and, thirdly, that Laura herself was 
strikingly like her father. Mr. Philip Fairlie 
had been one of the notoriously handsome men 
of his time. In disposition entirely unlike his 
brother Frederick, he was the spoilt darling 
of society, especially of the women—an easy, 
light-hearted, impulsive, affectionate man; ge- 
nerous to a fault; constitutionally lax in his 
principles, and notoriously thoughtless of moral 
obligations where women were concerned. Such 
were the facts we knew; such was the chia- 
racter of the man. Surely, the plain inference 
that follows needs no pointing out ? 

Read by the new light which had now broken 
upon me, even Mrs. Catherick’s letter, in despite 
of herself, rendered its mite of assistance to- 
wards strengthening the conclusion at which 
I had arrived. She had described Mrs. Fairlie 
(in writing to me) as “ plain-looking,” and as 
having “ entrapped the handsomest man in Eng- 
land into m her.” Both assertions were 
—_ made, and both were false. Jealous 

islike (which, in such a woman as Mrs. Cathe- 
rick, would express itself in petty malice rather 
than not express itself at all) appeared to me to 
be the only assignable cause for the peculiar 
insolence of her reference to Mrs. Fairlie, under 
circumstances which did not necessitate any re- 
ference at all. 

The mention here of Mrs. Fairlie’s name 














naturally suggests one other question. Did she 
ever suspect whose child the little girl brought 
to her at Limmeridge might be ? 

Marian’s testimony was positive on this point. 
Mrs. Fairlie’s letter to ber husband, which had 
been read to me in former days—the letter 
describing Anne’s resemblance ry tin and ac- 
knowledging her affectionate interest in the little 
stranger—had been written, beyond all question, 
in perfect innocence of heart. It even seemed 
doubtful, on consideration, whether Mr. Philip 
Fairlie himself had been nearer than his wife to 
any suspicion of the truth. The disgracefully de- 
ceitful circumstances under which Mrs. Cathe- 
rick had married, the purpose of concealment 
which the marri was intended to answer, 
might well keep her silent for caution’s sake, 
perhaps for her own pride’s sake also—even as- 
suming that she had the means, in his absence, 
. + age i with the father of her unborn 
child. 

As this surmise floated through my mind, 
there rose on my memory the remembrance of 
the Scripture denunciation which we have all 
thought of, in our time, with wonder and with 
awe: “The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
on the children.” But for the fatal resemblance 
between the two daughters of one father, the con- 
spiracy of which Anne had been the innocent 
instrument and Laura the innocent victim, could 
never have been planned. With what unerring 
and terrible directness the long chain of cireum- 
stances led down from the thoughtless wrong 
committed by the father to the heartless injury 
inflicted on the child ! 

These thoughts came to me, and others with 
them, which drew my mind away to the little 
Cumberland churchyard where Anne Catherick 
now lay buried. I thought of the bygone days 
when [ had met her by Mrs. Fairlie’s grave, and 
met her for the last time. I thought of her poor 
helpless hands beating on the tombstone, and 
her weary, yearning words, murmured to the 
dead remains of her protectress and her friend. 
“Oh, if I could die, and be hidden and at rest 
with you /” Little more than a year had passed 
since she breathed that wish; and how inscru- 
tably, how awfully, it had been fulfilled. The 
words she had spoken to Laura by the shores 
of the lake, the very words had now come 
true. “Qh, if I could only be buried with your 
mother! If I could only wake at her side 
when the angel’s trumpet sounds, and the 
graves give up their dead at the resurrection !” 
Through what mortal crime and horror, through 
what darkest windings of the way down to 
Death, the lost creature had wandered in 
God’s leading to the last home that, living, she 
never hoped to reach! ‘There (I said in my own 
heart)—there, if ever I have the power to will 
it, all that is mortal of her shall remain, and 
share the grave-bed with the loved friend of her 
childhood, with the dear remembrance of her 
life. That rest shall be sacred—that companion- 
ship always undisturbed ! 

the ghostly figure which has haunted these 
pages as it an he my life, goes down into the 
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impenetrable Gloom. Like a Shadow she first 
came to me, in the loneliness of the night. Like 
a Shadow she passes away, in the loneliness of 


the dead. 
- + - = + 


Forward now! Forward on the way that 
winds through other scenes, and leads to brighter 
times. 

THE END OF THE SECOND PART. 





LOCAL ETYMOLOGY. 


We have often been struck by a great want 
in all Gazetteers and books of geostaphy : the 
absence of any explanation of the meanings of 
names of places. Books of local topography 
are generally more particular; but the want is 
thus only very insufficiently supplied. The 
names of all countries, towns, provinces, dis- 
tricts, seas, rivers, &c., have a special signifi- 
cation, which frequently involves curious mat- 
ters of history, Sometimes it may be difii- 
cult, or even impossible, to arrive at the mean- 
ing, owing to the extreme remoteness of the 
time at which the place in question received its 
title. But, in most cases, a conjecture can be 
formed; in many, the facts can be arrived at 
with certainty, by the aid of scholarship. It 
must be confessed, however, that a great deal 
of all etymology, whether of names of places or 
of more ordinary words, rests upon nothing 
better than guess-work; but the guesses are 
interesting in themselves. The inquiry into the 
meanings of names of places is a study deserving 

r attention than has yet been bestowed on 
it. Such researches form the tributary streams 
of history: they add to our knowledge of lan- 
guage; indicate the migrations of races and the 


rogress of colonisation; preserve many wild 
aan of the past; remind us of extinct 
customs and superstitions; point out the im- 
provements of science, by showing, in many 
instances, how natural defects of soil, situa- 
tion, and climate, have been overcome or mo- 


dified; and ent our interest in our own and 
foreign countries by revealing the deep impress 
of our common humanity, even on what at 
first appears like a set of purposeless sounds. 
We have been reading a book on this subject, 
mblished somewhat recently, and have jotted 
wn a few points of general interest, which we 
propose to lay before the reader. The book in 
= is by Mr. Richard Stephen Charnock, 
.S.A., and is entitled Local Etymology : a De- 
rivative Dictionary of Geographical Names. It 
require considerable enlargement in later 
editions; but, even as it stands, it suggests 
some curious and interesting topics to the phi- 


1 . : 

ho would suppose that any tie existed be- 
tween the name of the Isle of Wight and that 
of the kingdom or province of Oude? The two 
places have half the world between them; the 
ed words have ~s a letter in common; yet 

are linked together in a very singular way. 
The derivation unfolds a scmuiable instance af 





the wanderings of races, and shows the distant 
affinity existing between us and those dark 
people of the Indian peninsula, whom we have 
subjected by our Northern energy and strength. 
The word Oude appears to be derived from the 
Sanserit a-yodiiya, “not to be warred against” 
(a, not; , fight). The word Goth, by 
which we designate one of the most important 
members of the great Teutonic family, probably 
comes from the Saxon guéh (pronounced guth), 
signifying “war, battle, fight ;” and this seems 
to have had its origin in the Sanserit yudh, ex- 
pressing, as we have just shown, the same idea. 
A kindred race to the Goths were the Jutes, 
otherwise called the Gytas, Ytas, Wights, 
Guuihts, &¢.—words which seem to imply 
“ ravenous warriors.” The Jutes settled in the 
delicate little island which now forms part of 
the county of Hants, and from them it derived 
its name. It was at first called Ytaland, or 
Gytaland; afterwards Wiht-land; and subse- 
quently Wight, or the Isle of Wight. Jue is 
analogous with the syllable Jowd, occurring in 
the name Joudpore, in India, and with the Word 
Oude. Goth appears also to be from the same 
root as the Sacred Name, God; and Mr. Char- 
nock pertinently remarks that “it is not impro- 
bable that the priminitive idea of God among the 
Goths was that of a warrior.” The asserted 
affinity between the words Goth and Oude is 
supported by the fact that the Teutonic race 
originally migrated from the northern parts of 


a. 

A similar relationship between an English and 
an Indian word has been asserted in connexion 
with the name Himalaya, applied to the great 
range of mountains in the north of Hindostan. 
Mr. Charnock simply describes the name as 
signifying “the abode of snow;” but we have 
seen it identified with our own native word 
“heaven.” Thus: Sanscrit (the ancient lan- 
guage of India, and, according to some authori- 
ties, the noblest and most perfect tongue in the 
world), himala ; Meso-Gothic, Aims; Ale- 
mannic, Aimil; German, Swedish, and Danish, 
himmel; Old Norse, himin; Dutch, hemel; An- 
glo-Saxon, heofon; English, heaven. Whether 
this be a genuine or only a fanciful etymology 
we cannot pretend tosay ; but, at any rate, it 1s 
worth considering. 

From the Himalayas let us pass, by a very 
wide leap, to the North Seas, the region of the 
Ultima Thule of the ancients. The meaning of 
“ultima” is clear to all, being simply Latin for 
“furthest.” But what is “Thule?” and where 
was that mysterious and awful island, beyond 
which, according to the Greeks and Romans, the 
earth ceased, and nothing more existed than a 
dark, wild, limitless ocean? According to Pliny, 
Solinus, and Mela, this tremendous country was 
that which we now call Iceland; but other au- 
thorities will have it to have been Tilemark in 
Norway, Jutland, Newfoundland, Ireland, and 
Shetland. The last named, according to Ains- 
worth, was by seamen anciently cailed Thylen- 
sel, “the Isle of Thyle.” One of the Shetland 
isles, called Foula, has likewise been suggested ; 
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the / being changed into ¢4, which is not uncom- 
mon. Isi says that Thule derived its name 
from the sun, “ because it here makes its summer 
solstice, and beyond it there is no day.” Another 
etymology traces the name to a Greek word, 

ignifying “afar ;” which makes us think of 
Thomson’s remote, dreamy line about the He- 
brides, 

Placed far amidst the melancholy main. 


Thule, King of Egypt—a tleman of some- 
what apocryphal enti been made to 
stand aiher to the mysterious northern land. 
But hart says ‘“‘the northern regions are 
always described as dark, and that some of the 
ts call this island Black Thule; that the 
yrians use the word ¢hule to denote ‘ shades’ 
(thule ramsa, ‘ the shades of evening’); and that 
the Pheenicians doubtless named it thule, dark- 
ness, or Gezirat Thule, ‘island of darkness.’” 
Whatever the meaning of the word, the imagi- 
nation cannot but be fascinated by an idea in- 
volving so much of shadowy and far-off mystery. 
We travel in fancy into that dim, tremendous 
outpost of the habitable globe, and look north- 
ward over the solitary ocean that rolls no mortai 
knows whither (perhaps to the boundaries of the 
other world, the land of shades and disembodied 
souls) and out of which, as Tacitus reports, the 
sound of the sun is heard as he rises. The 
account of this region, given by the Roman 
writer, is wonderfully grand. He says that it 
is the end of nature and of the world, and that 
“many shapes of gods” are seen on the shores 
of the great ocean. In fables such as these 
the natural and supernatural seem to meet on 
some strange neutral ground. 

The mysterious northern island brings to our 
mind the seldom-visited and little-known Scilly 
Isles, off the coast of Cornwall. Here, again, 
there are various derivations; one of which is 
from the British word sui/éi, “the rocks con- 
secrated to the sun.” A late writer, alluded to 
by Mr. Charnock, says that this etymology will 

robably be adopted by the traveller who has 

held these islands from the Land’s End by 
sunset, when they as if embedded in the 
setting luminary. ‘t e idea thus conveyed is so 
impressive and poetical that we wish we could 
adopt it without hesitation; but Solinus calls 
the islands Silura, whence it has been inferred 
that they were at one time inhabited, and re- 


ceived their name, from the Silures, a nation of 


Iberie origin. The people, to this day, are a 
having some of the old Pheenician blood in them. 
The merchants of Tyre are known to have traded 
with the Scilly Islands, as well as with Corn- 
wall, for tin, and some may have settled there. 
Before quitting the locality, we may remark that 
The Cornish names of places are often full of 
romance. A cavern on the coast is called, in 
the old British tongue, “the cave with the 
ae A whole poem is suggested in those few 
words. 

There is a wild and grotesque popular legend 
in comnexion with rod art Hammersmith.” 


s race, and are not without a suspicion of 





=| 
Our London readers must have often noticed, 

in passing up the river, the two churches 
of Fulham and Putney, which are so exactly 
alike im size and general architectural . 
ment, that one seems like a reflexion of 

other. According to the old story, these churches 


were built, many ages age, by two sisters of 
gigantic stature, who had one hammer be- 
tween them. This they used to throw across 
the river, from one to another, as occasion re- 
quired ; their call and response being, “ Put it 
nigh !” and “Full home!” One day, however, 
the hammer fell to the earth and its claws 
got broken. That their work might not stand 
still, the sister giantesses betook them to a 
smith, who lived in the locality now called 
Hammersmith ; and this worthy artisan soon set 
matters to rights. Thenceforward, the name of 
the place commemorated the act. Bowach, in 
his Antiquities of Middlesex (1705), is need- 
lessly severe on this amusing legend, which he 
rather superfiuously calls “aridiculous account.” 
What he adds is scarcely credible, viz. that the 
story was in his day “ firmly believed” by some 
of the inhabitants of Fulham, Putney, Ham- 
mersmith. But, being resolved to be didactic, 
the historian draws from the “fantastic rela- 
tion” he has just given, the grave moral that the 
ignorant may be im on very strangely. 
Another etymology of the name Hammersmith 
seems to be from Ham, Saxon (a town or dwell- 
ing—the same as the modern English word 
home), and hyde or hythe, Saxon for a haven or 
harbour. «Pherefore,” says a writer who has 
given attention to the subject, “ Ham-hythe si 
nifies a town with a harbour or creek, whic 
here connects the river with the centre of the 
town, afid forms a convenient quay, or dock, 
for the landing of various kinds of merchandise, 
coals, and corn.” The conversion, however, 
of Ham-hythe into Hammersmith is an extreme 
instanee of the effect of time on words and 
names. 

A legend of a giant is also adduced in ex- 
planation of the name of the city of Antwerp. 
Antigone, a giant with a very Greek cognomen, 
lived on the banks of the Scheldt; and one 
Silvius Brubon cut off the hand of the monster, 
and threw it into the river. Thence, says the 
story, by means of the two Flemish words, 
handt, a hand, and werpen, to throw, comes the 
name Antwerp. Scarcely less singular, though 
apparently based on fact, is the story told of the 
origin of the name Malakoff—a word now asso- 
ciated with one of the most deadly struggles in 
modern history, and with the ducal title of an 
illustrious French general. No longer ago than 
the year 1831, a sailor and ropemaker, named 
Alexander Ivanovitch Malakoff, lived at Sebas- 
topol, and was celebrated for his wit, his good 
humour, and his festal habits. He had many 
admirers and friends; but, being led, when in 
his cups, into participating in a riot, he was dis- 

i from the dockyard in which he was em- 
ployed, and reduced to the last resource of open- 
ing a low wine-shed on a hill outside the town. 
His old friends crowded about him in his new 
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home, and speedily christened the tavern and the 
hill after his name. In time, a village grew about 
the wine-shop ; and then arose the fortification 
which gave the French so much trouble in the 
Crimean war. Such, at least, is the narrative 
which was put forth at the time by the Gazette 
de France. 

The etymology of the name of our island— 
Britain—suggests some curious considerations. 
The origin of the word seems to be lost in the 
remoteness of antiquity—a fact which brings 
very forcibly before the mind the singular union 
in this country of the most ancient traditions 
with the most vigorous manifestations of modern 
life and civilisation. Authorities differ as to 
the etymology of the name. Some say that 
it is Syriac, and means “land of tin;” some 
that it comes through a Greek channel from 
the old Punic language, and has the same 
signification; others, again, that we are to 
seek its origin in the Hebrew word Jara, 
to create, which, under certain grammatical 
modifications, also means “to divide, separate, 
cut off.” Shaw, in his History of Stafford- 
shire, says : “ Dr. Boerhaave, fond of chemistry, 
and willing to do honour to England, from 
whence he had derived not a few guineas, 
asserts that, in Chaldee and Syriac, Brachmanac 
means both the kingdom of Jupiter and of 
tin, which metal the chemists assigned to the 

; and that Britain may easily be derived 
refrom.” 

That the word, whatever its remote parent- 

, comes to us from the aboriginal Celtic 
inhabitants of this island, the ancestors of 
the modern Welsh, seems pretty clear: In 
Welsh, drith or brit signifies “divers colours, 
spotted”—an allusion, as some maintain, to 
the custom which the ancient Britons had of 
staining their bodies with woad. Owen, in his 
Welsh Dictionary, fetches the name from “ Pry- 
dain ( pryd), exhibiting presence, or cognisance ; 
exhibiting an open or fair aspect ; full of beauty, 
well-seeming, tiful; polished or civilised, 
with respect to morals. Ynys Prydain, ‘the fair 
island,’ ‘the isle of Britain.’ . . Before it was 
inhabited, the Hord Gali used to call it, ‘the 
water-girt Green Plat ;’ after obtaining it, the 
Honey Island; and, after Prydyn, son of Aez 
the Great, had obtained it, the Isle of Prydyn.” 
The reader will of course exercise his judgment 
in accepting derivations which rest on such 
misty traditions ; but it is amusing to note their 
existence. 

Another etymology is from a British com- 
pound word, meaning “the top of the wave ;” 
and Armstrong, in his Gaelic Dictionary, favours 
the supposition, and remarks that, “ to perceive 
the force of this, one has merely to imagine 
himself viewing Britain across the Channel from 
the north coast of France, whence came our 
Celtic ancestors ; pa ken wg oe - 

seems a low, ine, lyi ong the 
Sidew dite deur, tad thik to tous Seal 
have been found more descriptive of that ap- 
pearance than Braith-tonn, or Braith-tuinn (pro- 
nounced draitonn or braituinn), ‘the land on 
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the top of the waves. Some etymologists, of 
a poetical turn of mind, have derived the name 
of our island from Brutus the Trojan, the fabu- 
lous discoverer of the country, and founder of 
the British monarchy and race. Of this same 
Brutus, authentic history makes no mention ; 
but some enthusiastic Welshmen, even to this 
day, contend for the truth of the narration. 
For ourselves, we shall always look on the fable 
with respect and affection, because it has been 
irradiated by the genius of Spenser in the Faerie 
ate and of Milton in his History of Eng- 


Milton simply repeats the story for the 
benefit of the poets, who, says he, will know 
how to make use of it. From this fable of 
Trojan Brutus, London derives its poetical name 
of Troynovant—‘ New Troy.” 


And Troynovant was built of Old Troy’s ashes cold, 


says Spenser, in one of his fine, drowsy, mur- 
muring alexandrines. It is very pleasant to find 
this modern London of ours, with its ever-aug- 
menting new streets of raw brick-and-mortar, its 
manufactories, its steam-boats, its railways, and 
its youthful energies unsurpassed by the newest 
settlement in the Far West,—thus linked with 
old-world dreams and fables, with the romance 
of antiquity, and with the city of which Homer 
sang, and whose very existence has been doubted 
by recent inquirers. The story is that Brutus, 
the great grandson of Aineas, fled into Italy, 
some time after the capture of Troy by the 
Greeks, and thence (being compelled by misfor- 
tune to become once more a wanderer) took to 
the open seas, and was directed, by a miraculous 
vision of the goddess Diana, to a great island 
in the north-west. Here he arrived in the 
course of time, named it after himself, con- 
quered the giants by whom it had previously 
been filled, and, together with his followers, 
peopled it. 

The etymology of the name London is equally 
obscure with that of Britain; some dozen guesses 
having been made by various philologists. There 
is little doubt, however, that the word is Bri- 
tish, and very ancient, and that the Saxons only 
adopted what they found ready to their hand. 
A great many uames of places in England and 
Scotland are British, the old terms lingering, 
and indeed obtaining a firm root, after the race 
who originated them has given way to another 
and more vigorous stock. In the same manner, 
we find that in America the aboriginal Red In- 
dian names of places still exist in some instances, 
though the Red Indians themselves are dying 
out im the backwoods, and Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson have long succeeded to 
their lands. 

Words are the most vital and the most 
imperishable of man’s creations. As they are 
mysterious in their origin, so have they some- 
thing of an awful force and intensity of life, 
which gives to them a perpetuity beyond the 
decay of races and the revolutions of empires. 
They spring from some primal instinet of 
truth, some deep perception of human ne- 
cessities; and in the dar of their begin- 
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ning, no less than in the firmness of their abid- 
ing, may most truly be said to have in them the 
characteristics of a Divine revelation. 





A CORNISH GIANT. 

Noruine is perfected in a moment. It was 
only Cadmus who could raise a — of full- 

wn men, ready armed and prepared for action, 
without the preface of murses and peda- 

ogues; but Cadmus was as exceptional as 
his corps of Dragon’s-teeth Volunteers. Llse- 
where, we find men and things with long 
eriods of infancy and immaturity—wherein 

dwells the law of their growth; and steam and 
railroads have had their times of gradual de- 
velopment like the rest. They have not spruag 
up in a night, nor grown to their perfection 
in a generation. It is so long ago as 1602 
that Mr. Beaumont, of Newcastle, first laid 
down wooden rails for carriage traffic : an inven- 
tion improved by Mr. John Curr, in 1776, into 
a cast-iron railway, nailed to wooden sleepers, 
for the benefit of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
colliery at Sheffield. For this piece of inter- 
ference with the vested rights of ponderous 
labour, Mr. John Curr was forced to fly, and 
hide himself in a wood four days, in fear for his 
life, which the colliers thought was better in 
their keeping than in his. Steam has been still 
longer in coming to its maturity. Steam was 
one of the Century of Inventions published by 
the Marquis of Worcester, generations ago ; 
hints of even earlier discoveries of the dan- 

rous properties of that elastic vapour, lie, half 

idden, half revealed, among the dust and 

mildew of the past. Thus, both steam and 
railroads have had a longer term of existence 
than we generally give them credit for, and 
have not risen all at once to their present full- 
blown condition of vitality. 

The railroad came to its majority first. While 
tramroads were almost as good as they are now, 
the carriages that ran on them were of barbarous 
inequality. From the depths of his inner con- 
sciousness, however, Leupold, a German _philo- 
sopher, did, in 1723, fashion out the idea 
of a high-pressure steam-engine, which idea 
he set down in good sound German letters 
in the Theatrum Machinarum. The idea ob- 
tained various supporters, conscious and uncon- 
scious. Some projectors, certainly, wanted to 
propel their railway carriages Chinese fashion, 

y huge sails; but most of them proposed steam 


power. on the high-pressure system: mixing 
this up, however, with an earlier and still more 
favourite project—that of traction by steam on 


common roads, without the aid of rails. This 
was Savery’s great dream ; and Watt—who knew 
nothing of Leupold’s notion but who abhorred 
the high-pressure principle—included this trac- 
tion-engine in the specification of his patent of 
1769, almost at the same time as when Moore, 
the London linendraper, took out his patent of 
moving carriages by steam. Yet the first actual 
steam-carriage was made by the Frenchman 





Cugnot; but his model proved unruly, and 
threw itself in a headlong manner over 4 wall, 
wherefore it was considered dangerous, and 
was suppressed accordingly. Then, in 1772, 
Oliver — an American, made a steam- 
carriage for common roads; so did William 
Symington, one of the inventors of steam-boats ; 
but neither creation came to any good. Syming- 
ton’s, indeed, was exhibited at Edinburgh; but 
the roads were so bad that it could not be used 
or brought into any practical use. Two years 
before this, in 1784, William Murdoch, assistant 
of James Watt, made one on the high-pressure 
principle, which went on three wheels, was 
a foot high, and was worked by means of 
a spirit-lamp. But the Lilliputian ran away 
one night, and frightened the parish rector 
out of his wits; he, being officially more versed 
in demonology than in mechanics, taking it for 
a fiery imp of Satan, that had escaped, roaring, 
from his master. Finally, TRevirHick, a valiant 
Cornish man, with whom we have specially to do 
in this paper, took the matter in hand. 

Trevithick was a pupil of Murdoch’s, and 
though ignorant of Leupold, was nevertheless 
as favourable to the high-pressure principle as 
Watt was averse to it. He made a steam-car- 
riage for common roads, set it in motion, and 
away went the creature, tearing like mad along 
the road to Plymouth, breaking down walls, rush- 
ing into the gardens of sober-minded gentlemen 
intent only on their roses and their peaches, 
careering through toll-gates flung open free of 
pay by terrified tollmen—who thought that this, 
too, was an invention and a device of Satan; per- 
haps his ordinary chariot, with himself inside, 
sitting among the live embers. As Trevithick 
and one Vivian were steaming along the road, 
the latter caught sight of a p Ber toll-bar, just 
as they had torn down the front rails of a 
gentleman’s garden. “Captain” Vivian called 
to his partner to slacken speed, which he 
did, and came dead up to the gate, which was 
opened like lightning by the toll-keeper. 

* What have us got to pay ?” asked Captain 
Vivian, careful as to honesty if reckless as to 
grammar. 

“Na—na—na—na!” stammered the poor 
man, trembling in every limb, with his teeth 
chattering as if he had got the ague. 

** What have us got to pay, I ask ?” 

“* Na—noth—nothing to pay! My de—dear 
Mr. Devil, do drive on as fast as ever you can! 
Nothing to pay!” This story rests on the au- 
thority of Coleridge ; and, “if not true, is too 
well found,” as the Italians say, to be over- 
looked. 

Trevithick’s wonderful engine, after perform- 
ing such exploits, and generally choosing to 
upset its passengers in a hedge, or over a 
stone wall, midway to their destination, was ex- 
hibited in London. Its owner and originator 
showing it off, with wonderful effects, in Lord’s 
Cricket-ground : carrying it along the New-road 
and Gray’s Inn-lane, down to that coach-builder’s 
who had supplied the phaeton that ran with it. 
The next day it was exhibited in a cutler’s shop, 
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and the machinery worked for the pleasure of all 
comers; then it was run on a temporary tram- 
road laid down. on the spot now called Euston- 
e, and thrown open to the public as an or- 
sight of the time. But on the second 
day Trevithick, “in one of his usual freaks,” 
closed the exhibition, and left hundreds waiting 
round the ground in a state of great wrath. The 
engine was about the size of an orchestra drum, 
| could be attached to a phaeton or other 
carriage. 
But a more useful triumph over difficulties 
was the railway locomotive, which Trevithick 
was the first to make; and which was used for 
the Merthyr Tydvil Railway in 1804. This 
was an engine of an eight-inch cylinder, placed 
forisontally,. as at present, with a four feet six 
inch stroke, and which “ drew after it upon the 
railroad as many carriages as carried ten tons of 
bar iron, from a distance of nine miles, which 
it performed without any supply of water to 
that contained in the boiler at the time of 
setting out, travelling at the rate of five miles 
an hour.” This was considered a great triumph 
at the time; but Trevithick, like all the earlier 
locomotive projectors, was retarded and much 
troubled by the false idea that smooth wheels on 
a smooth rail would have no bite, and that, 
when ging a heavy weight, they would just 
slip round and round, and do nothing else. 
Consequently, he put sundry rough projec- 
tions on his wheels, much on the same plan as 
* roughing” ahorse-shoe; and even we may well 
wonder at the five miles an hour, with ten tons 
of bar iron, under all these ocenen. 
Trevithick made another engine for the Wy. 
waggon-way, which at first could not be got to 
move at all and, when it did, it flew all to 
pieces, as its best exposition of the laws 
of motion. Near this Wylam waggon-way 
George Stephenson lived, whom all other men’s 
railway failures and short-comings set think- 
ing and planning how he could make thi 
work more easily together. And the result was 
an engine “which included the following im- 
portant improvements on all previous attempts 
—namely, simple and direct communication be- 
tween the cylinder and the wheels rolling upon 
the rails; joint adhesion of all the wheels at- 
tained by the use of connecting rods; and, 
finally, a beautiful method of exciting the com- 
bustion of the fuel by employing the waste 
steam, which had formerly ein allowed use- 
lessly to escape into the air.” 
is was in 1815; but, we have no business 
with such a date yet, and must go back to the 
time of Trevithick’s traction-engine and Lord’s 


Krigbot groaned. 
Shortly after the creation of that “ chariot of 
the De’il,” which ran streaming and shrieking 
along the road from Camborne to Plymouth, 
Trevithick and Vivian took out a patent for the 
. engrentin of high pressure to steam-engines, 
erected many hi pene engines in 
Wales and elsewhere; which, however, were 
of less value than they might have been, or | 
to that fallacy of the rough wheels. For, thou 





Trevithick was undoubtedly in advance of his age, 
and saw the coming of much that neither science 
nor society was then prepared to receive ; though 
he was a man of vast genius and grand ideas; 
yet he could not look to everything, and it was 
reserved for another and a more practical man to 
disencumber the wheels of locomotives, and 
take them out of leading-strings. But Tre- 
vithick was very vast, very universal, in his 
science. In the Catalogue of the South Ken- 
ce Museum he is described as “inventor 
and constructor of the first high-pressure steam- 
engine, and of the first steam-carriage used in 
England ; constructor of a tunnel beneath the 
Thames, which he completed to within a hun- 
dred feet of the proposed terminus, and was 
then compelled to abandon the undertaking; 
inventor and constructor of steam-engines and 
machinery for the mines of Peru (capable of 
being transported in mountainous districts), by 
which he sueceeded in restoring the Peruvian 
mines to prosperity; also of coming-machinery 
for the Peruvian Mint, and of furnaces for pu- 
rifying silver ore by fusion; also inventor of 
other improvements in steam-engines, impelling- 
carriages, hydraulic-engines, propelling and tow- 
ing vessels, discharging and stowing ships’ car- 
goes, floating docks, construction of vessels, 
iron buoys, steam-boilers, corking, obtaining 
fresh water, heating apartments,” &c. Surely 
a sufficiently wide range for one mind to travel 
over! It was he also who conceived the first idea 
of the screw-propeller; for nothing seemed to 
come amiss to him, and his science had akind of 
prescient prophetic character only found when 
there is genius as well as kaodiotes: 

That tunnelling under the Thames was a 
strange affair. it was the second time the 
thing had been tried, Ralph Dodd being the 
first of the unsuccessful borers. In 1809, 
Trevithick raised a large sum by subscription, 
and began his work at Rotherhithe. Of course 
he kept too near the bottom of the river: his 
object in this, being to save both labour and ex- 
pense; but he met with no harm until he was 
nine hundred and thirty feet under the river, 
when he got into a hole at the muddy bottom ; 
and once, a piece of uncooked beef which ha 
fallen from one of the ships, drifted into 
the works. He stopped the hole and set to 
work again, always under greater difficulties, 
both i and engineering, than any 


which Nis successful successor, Brunel, had to 


encounter. He made from four to ten feet of 
excavation a day, and soon got to a thousand 
feet. And now Mr. Hyde Clarke shall tell the 
rest : 

“ On arriving at this distance, according to a pre- 
vious arrangement with the committee, Trevithick 
was to receive a hundred guimeas, which, after the 
verification of the work by a surveyor, were paid to 
him. According to a contemporary—and the end of 
which seems to be in perfect keeping with Trevi- 
thick’s character—the surveyor reported to the sub- 
scribers confirming the measurement, but asserting 
that the line had been run a foot or so on one side. 
This statement, which, if well founded, was not ma- 
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terial, Trevithick took in high dudgeon, and chose to 
consider as a severe reflection on bis engineering. 
His Cornish blood was excited; and, with his usual 
impetuosity, he set te work to disprove the assertion 
without any regard to his own interests or those of 
the subscribers. He is said to have adopted the 
absurd contrivance of making a hole in the roof of 
the tunnel at low water, and pushing up a series of 
joint rods, which were to be received by a party in a 
boat, and then observed from the shore. On the 
prosecution of this scheme Trevithick was engaged 
below, and as delays ensued in fitting together the 
rods, the gulley formed by the opening in the roof at 
length admitted so much water as to make retreat 
necessary. With an inborn courage, worthy of a 
better cause, he refused to move first, but sent the 
men before, and very nearly fell a sacrifice to his 
devotion. It has been already observed that the 
driftway was parallel to the bed of the river, and 
therefore curved. It necessarily happened that the 
water would lodge, as in a syphon, at the bottom of 
acurve, at which part, on Trevithick’s arrival, he 
found so much water as hardly to enable him to 
escape; and as he got up the slope on the other 
side, and climbed the ladder, the water rose with him 
at his neck. The work thus ended, after having 
ceached 1011 feet, being within 100 feet of its pro- 
posed terminus, and is a melancholy monument at 
once of his folly and his skill.” 
. Many great schemes and notable creations 
came after this practical failure and scientific 
success of the Thames Tunnel; but the chief 
part of what was done went to the advancement 
and better working of the Cornish mines, the 
increased prosperity of which is principally due 
to Richard Trevithick and lus exgmes. “To 
the use of high-pressure steam, in conjunction 
with the cylindrical boiler, also invented by Mr. 
Trevithick,” says Mr. Williams, one of the prin- 
cipal mine-owners in Cornwall, “ I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the greatly increased duty 
of our Cornish pumping-engines since the time 
of Watt is mainly owing.” The working power 
now attained doubles and trebles that of the old 
Boulton and Watt engine, the cylindrical 
boiler saving at least one-third in the quantity 
of coal previously consumed. Certainly the man 
who first put the fire in the boiler instead of 
under it, who introduced the system of high- 
ressure steam, made the first locomotive, 
ebled the working power of engines, and saved 
one-third of coal in the working, did great 
things for the world of steam. 

Now we come to the most romantic and 
stirring period of Trevithick’s career. In 1811] 
M. Unik, a Swiss gentleman, mas in Lima, 

e done for 
the silver mines in the Peruvian mountains, 
which had been abandoned from the impos- 
sibility of getting machinery out there which 
could clear them of water. But M. Uvillé did 
|| a by yom much emmennet. The 
||, difficulty of transporting cumbrous machine 
|| on the Bk of Keeble ‘lamas over the Cordil- 
leras, and the difficulty of working the engines 
even if they could be got there, seemed impera- 
tive. Watt and the rest gave no hope, and 
Uvillé.was in despair. On the eve of departing 
from with the conviction that the 


came to England to see what could 





water in the Peruvian mines must stay there till 
the day of judgment, the Swiss gentleman 
chanced to see a small working model of Trevi- 
thick’s engine in a shop window near Fitzroy- 
square. This model he carried out with him, 
and saw it working successfully on the high 
mountain ridge of the Sierra de Pasco. Flushed 
with hope and busy with projects, Uvillé re- 
turned to England, having obtained from the 
viceroy the privilege of working some of the 
abandoned mines. On his way hither he was 
speaking with a fellow-traveller of his plans, 
his model, and his desire to discover the maker 
of that model; whereon, his fellow-passenger, 
Mr. Teague, said quietly that he was a relation 
of Trevithick, and could bring them together 
within a few hours of their arrival. The result 
of that bringing together was, that in Sep- 
tember, 1814, three engineers and nine of Tre- 
vithick’s engines—Watt and Boulton would not 
touch the enterprise, and laughed the whole 
thing to scorn—embarked for Lima and the 
rich silver mines of Peru. Uvillé and his charge 
landed under a royal salute, expectation being 
raised to its highest, and in due time the 
engines, which had been “simplified to their 
reatest extent, so divided as to form adequate 
oads for the weakly llama, and the beams. and 
boilers made in several pieces, were transported 
over precipices where a stone may be thrown for 
a league.” 

The engine was erected at Lauricocha, in the 
province of Tarma, and the first shaft of the 
Santa Rosa mine was drained to perfection. In 
1817, Trevithick, hearing of this success, gave 
up family and fortune, home, wife, and children, 
and embarked for South America. The whole 
of Lima was in a ferment. When he landed he 
was received with the highest honours; his ar- 
rival was officially announced in the Government 
Gazette ; the viceroy met him with enthusiasm, 
and the Lord Warden of the Mines was ordered to 
escort him with a guard of honour to the “ seat 
of his future labours.” When the people found 
that his engines cleared the mines of water, that 
the mines yielded double produce, and that the 
coining-machinery was increased sixfold, th 
were beside themselves with joy. Trevithi 
was created a marquis and grandee of old Spain, 
and the Lord Warden of the Mines proposed to 
raise a silver statue in honour of this commercial 
Las Casas, this Columbus of the Cordilleras, 
this greatest of all living engineers, this most 
valiant of Cornishmen, Don Ricardo Trevithick. 

Everything looked bright until the revolu- 
tion , and the Cornish engineer found 
himself in a sufficiently di eable position 
between the two parties. The patriots kept 
him in the mountains, in a kind of honourable 
captivity, holding him as the Plutus of the 
war; while the royalists, holding him as pre- 
cisely the same thing, “as the great means 
whercby the patriots obtained the sinews of war, 
ruined his property wherever they could, and 
mutilated his engines.” They sold his shares, and 
alienated his mines; Trevithick, never very pa- 
tient, soon determined to put an end to this kind 
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of thraldom, and so made his escape by stealth, 
ran many dangers, but finally cleared him- 
self and his liberty from the oppressive love 
and veneration of the mountain patriots. On 
the 9th of October, 1827, he returned to Eng- 
land, bringing a pair of spurs as the sole rem- 
nant of the colossal fortune made—but not 
realised—in the Peruvian mines. But before he 
returned he spent four years in Costa Rica, in 
the countries now so well known as the route of 
the Nicaraguan transit, and the scene of General 
Walker’s filibuster warfare. Here, he mined 
and projected mines, had magnificent me 
and Rowe many material improvements which 
afterwards came to pass ; but he realised no per- 
manent good for himself out of anything—not 
though he had an estate with a mountain of 
copper ore on it, from which he proposed to lay 
down a railroad to the sea, that so the working 
of it might be profitable. 

After this return from South America, we 
hear but little of Trevithick. All we know is, 
that he prepared a petition to Parliament, 
wherein, after distinctly stating his claims on 
his country by reason of the superiority of his 
machinery, he asks for some grant or remunera- 
tion. The saving to the Cornish mines alone, by 
the use of his engines, he calculates to be 
100,000/. per annum: adding that but for his 
invention many of these mines, which produce 
2,000,000/. per annum, must have been aban- 
doned. Before presenting this petition, Trevi- 
thick met with a moneyed partner, who supplied 


him with the means of perfecting his “never- 


inventions.” And, as this was all he 
wanted, the petition was laid on one side, and 
never taken up again. In 1833 he died, at 
Deptford, in Kent, and since then his name has 
almost died out too. Mr. Hyde Clarke is the 
only man who has attempted a sustained bio- 
hy of him, and his biography is not longer 
t this notice. Though the Institution of 
Civil ineers offered a reward for a full 
and sufficient biography of one of our greatest 
of the craft, no one has yet come forward to 
claim it. The reputation of Trevithick has 
suffered, as often happens, because more prac- 
tical men took up his ideas, and worked them 
into greater notice. It is well said by one of 
his friends and greatest admirers, “his reputa- 
tion has been purposely kept back by the par- 
tisans of Watt, on account of the high-pressure 
engine ; of Stephenson, on account of the loco- 
motive ; and of Brunel, on account of the Thames 
Tunnel. But as he was clearly the inventor, 
not only of the high-pressure steam-engine and 
the steam-carriage, but also of that boiler with- 
out which (or a modification of which) no steam- 
boat could have ventured to cross the Atlantic, 
he has undoubtedly contributed more to the 
physical TO of mankind than any other 
ividual of the present century.” ‘The first 
art of this statement may be questioned ; the 
tephensons and Brunels having been leadi 
members of the Institution when it offered a 
rize for Trevithick’s memoirs. Thanks to 
r. Hyde Clarke, Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Neville 


ceasi 





Burnard, and some others, we may hope for the 
fuller recognition of his merits in days to come, 
and the application to them of that famous old 
motto, the best of its kind, “ Let him who has 
deserved it, bear the palm !” 

Trevithick was born in 1771, in the parish of 
Sllogan, in Penwith, the most western hundred 
of Cornwall. His father was a purser of the 
mines, and one day was not a little amazed when 
his son Richard, not yet twenty-one, and by no 
means learned, was made engineer to several 
mines—rather a more responsible situation than 
the one the father himself held. It is said that 
he remonstrated with the gentleman proposers, 
but they had their own ideas, and Richard was 
appointed. The lad was not well educated in 
common things: that is certain. He could not 
speak good English ; he could never write a good 
hand; he Sy 2 Aa in figures, and he knew 
but little save his own special subject. But he 
was sufficiently colossal there. erson he 
was tall and finely made; six feet high, and 
broad in proportion. His muscular strength was 
remarkable, for he could lift two blocks of tin, 
ime one above the other, and weighing seven 

undred-weight. His manners were blunt but 
unassuming, and his dress was somewhat pe- 
culiar for the time and mode: a dress-coat 
with the skirts very broad, broad trousers: 
all his clothes made loose. In this small matter, 
as in larger matters, he went before public 
opinion and the time. He married and had 
children, as became a good citizen; had his 
— painted by Linnell (now in the South 

ensington Museum), and his bust done in 
marble by Neville Burnard; but he has had no 
statue, no monument, no biography, and his 
name is hardly known even by vague report, to 
people to whom Watt, Stephenson, and Brunel 
are household words. This is not just; not a 
meet division of that golden ore of fame which 
all brave men and gallant souls have the right 
to demand from posterity and their own gene- 
ration alike, where they have done their work 
well, and have borne the heat of the day with- 
out flinching. When will Trevithick have done 
for him what Stephenson, and Watt, and Cromp- 
ton, and Arkwright, have had done for them, 
that so the world may know what manner of 
man he was, and may learn the guise under 
which his spirit lived, while his body dwelt 
upon the earth? His history is a good subject 
for a biographer; that South American time 
alone is, in itself, a romance, and his sons, who 
are still alive, could possibly furnish material 
for a pleasant volume. 





FAIRY LORE. 


Gap were the children when their glowing faces 
Gathered about us in the winter night, 

And now, with gleesome hearts in verdant places, 
We see them leaping in the summer light ; 


For they remember yet the tales we told them 
Around the hearth, of fairies long ago, 

When they could only look out to behold them, 
Quick dancing, earthward, in the feathery snow. 
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But now the young and fresh imagination 
Finds traces of their presence everywhere, 

And peoples with a new and bright creation 
The clear blue chambers of the sunny air. 

For them the gate of many a fairy palace 
Opes to the ringing bugle of the bee, 

And every flower-cup is a golden chalice, 
Wine-filled, in some grand elfin revelry. 

Quaint little eyes from grassy nooks are peering ; 
Each dewy leaf is rich in magic lore ; 

The foam-bells, down the merry brooklet steering, 
Are fairy-freighted to some happier shore. 

Stern theorists, with wisdom overreaching 
The aim of wisdom, in your precepts cold, 

And with a painful stress of callous teaching, 
That withers the young heart into the old, 

What is the gain if all their flowers were perished, 
Their vision-fields for ever shorn and bare, 

The mirror shattered that their young faith cherished, 
Showing the face of things so very fair ? 

Time hath enough of ills to undeceive them, 
And cares will crowd where dreams have dwelt 

before ; 

Oh, therefore, while the heart is trusting, leave them 

Their happy childhood and their fairy lore! 


HUNTED DOWN. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


In Two Portions. Portion tux Finst. 
I. 

Most of us see some romances in life. In my 
capacity as Chief-Manager of a Life Assurance 
Office, I think I have, within the last thirty 
years, seen more romances than the generality of 
men, however unpromising the opportunity may 
at first sight seem. 

As I have retired, and live at my ease, I pos- 
sess the means that I used to want, of consider- 
ing what I have seen, at leisure. My experiences 
have a more remarkable aspect, so reviewed, 
than they had when they were in progress. I 
have come home from the Play now, and can 
recal the scenes of the Drama upon which the 
curtain has fallen, free from the glare, bewil- 
derment, and bustle, of the Theatre. 

Let me recal one of these Romances of the 
real world. 

There is nothing truer (I believe) than physio- 
gnomy, taken in connexion with manner. The art 
of reading that book of which Eternal Wisdom 
obliges every human creature to present his or 
her own page with the individual character 
written on it, is a difficult one, perhaps, and is 
little studied, It may require some natural ap- 
titude, and it must require (for everything does) 
some patience and some pains. That, these are 
not usually given to it—that, numbers of people 
accept a few stock common-place expressions of 
face as the whole list of characteristics, and 
neither seek nor recognise the refinementsthat are 
truest—that You, for instance, give a great deal 
of time and attention to the reading of music, 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Hebrew, if you 

lease, and do not qualify yourself to read the 
ace of the master or mistress looking over your 
shoulder teaching it to you—I assume to be five 








hundred times more probable than improbable. 
Perhaps some little self-sufficiency singe at the 
bottom of this; facial expression requires no 
study from you, you think ; it comes by nature 
to you to know enough about it, and you are 
not to be taken in. 

I confess, for my part, that I have been taken 
in, over and over and over again. I have been 
taken in by acquaintances, and I have been 
taken in (of course) by friends; far oftener by 
friends than by any other class of persons. How 
came I to be so deceived? Had I quite mis- 
read their faces? No. Believe me, my first 
impression of those people, founded on face and 
manner alone, was invariably true. My mistake 
was, in suffering them to come nearer to me, 
and explain themselves away. 


I. 

Tue partition which separated my own office 
from our general outer office, in the City, was 
of thick plate-glass. I could see through it what 
passed in the outer office, without _ aber. a 
word. I had had it put up, in place of a wall that 
had been there for years—evér since the house 
was built. It is no matter whether I did ordid 
not make the change, in order that I might de- 
rive my first impression of strangers who came 
to us on business, from their faces alone, with- 
out being influenced by anything they said. 
Enough to mention that I turned my glass par- 
tition to that account, and that a Life Assurance 
Office is at all times exposed to be practised 
upon by the most crafty and cruel of the human 
race. 

It was through my glass partition that I first 
4 the gentleman whose story I am going to 
tell. 

He had come in without my observing it, and 
had put his hat and umbrella on the broad coun- 
ter, and was bending over it to take some papers 
from one of the clerks. He was about forty or 
so, dark, exceedingly well dressed in black— 
being in mourning—and the hand he extended 
with a polite air, had a particularly well-fitting 
black kid glove upon it. His hair, which was 
elaborately brushed and oiled, was parted 
straight up the middle; and he presented this 

arting to the clerk, exactly (to my thinking) as 
if he had said, in so many words: “You must 
take me, if you please, my friend, just as I show 
myself. Come straight up here, follow the 
gravel path, keep off the grass, I allow no tres- 
passing.” 

I conceived a very great aversion to that man, 
the moment I thus saw him. 

He had asked for some of our printed forms, 
and the clerk was giving them to him, and ex- 
plaining them. An obliged and agreeable smile 
was on his face, and his eyes met those of the 
clerk with a sprightly look. (L have known a vast 
quantity of nonsense talked about bad men not 
looking you in the face. Don’t trust that con- 
ventional idea. Dishonesty will stare honest 
out of countenance, any day in the week, if 
there is anything to be got by it.) 

I saw, in the corner of his eyelash, that he 
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became aware of my looking at him. Imme- 

diately, he turned the parting in his hair towards 

rtition, as if he said to me with a 

e, “Straight up here, if you please. 
1? 


the g 
sweet sm 
Off the 


In a few moments he had put on his hat and 
taken up his umbrella, and was gone. 

I he eat! the clerk into my room, and asked, 
* Who was that ?” 

He had the gentleman’s card in his hand. 
“Mr. Julius Slinkton, Middle Temple.” 

“ A barrister, Mr. Adams ?” 

TJ think not, sir.” 

“‘T should have thought him a clergyman, but 
for his having no Reverend here,” said I 

* Probably, from his appearance,” Mr. Adams 
replied, “ he is reading for orders.” 

I should mention that he wore a dainty white 
cravat, and dainty linen altogether. 

“ What did he want, Mr. Adams ?” 

* Merely a form of proposal, sir, and a form of 
reference.” 

* Recommended here? Did he say ?” 

“Yes; he said he was recommended here by 
a friend of yours. He noticed you, but said that 
as he had not the pleasure of your personal ac- 
quaintance he would not trouble you.” 

“ Did he know my name ?” 

* Oh yes, sir ! esaid, ‘ There is Mr. Samp- 

h wellapoken gen! 

“ A well-spoken gentleman, apparentiy 

“3 Remarkably so, sir.” ~ 

* Tnsinuating manners, apparently 

“Very much so, indeed, sir.” 

“Hah!” said I. “I want nothing at present, 
Mr. Adams.” 

Within a fortnight of that day, I went to dine 
with a friend of mine—a merchant, a manof taste, 
who buys pictures and books ; and the first per- 
son I saw among the company was Mr. Julius 
Slinkton. There he was, standing before the 
fire, with good large eyes and an open expres- 
sion of face; but still (1 thought) requiring 
everybody to come at him by the prepared way 
he offered, and by no other. 

I noticed him ask my friend to introduce him 
to Mr. Sampson, and my friend did so. Mr. 
Slinkton was very happy to see me. Not too 
happy ; there was no overdoing of the matter; 
happy, in a thoroughly well-bred, perfectly un- 


meats way 
**T thought yon had met,” our host observed. 

“No,” said Mr. Slinkton. “I did look in at 
Mr. Sampson’s office, on your recommendation ; 
but I really did not feel justified in troubling 
Mr. Sampson himself, on a point within the every- 
oy routine of an ordinary clerk.” 

said I should have been glad to show him 

any attention on our friend’s introduction. 
*T am sure of that,” said he, “ and am much 

obliged. At another time, perhaps, I may be 
less delicate. Only, however, if I have real 
business; for I know, Mr. Sampson, how 
precious business time is, and what a vast 
— of impertinent people there are in the 
world.” 

I acknowledged his consideration with a slight 
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bow. “You were thinking,” said I, “ of effect- 
ing a policy on your life?” 

” Oh dear, no! I am afraid I am not so pra- 
dent as you pay me the compliment of supposing 
me to be, Mr. Sampson. I merely inquired for 
a friend. But you know what friends are, in 
such matters. Nothing may ever come of it. 
I have the greatest reluctance to trouble men of 
business with inquiries for friends, knowing the 

robabilities to be a thousand to one that the 
friends will never follow them up. People are 
so fickle, so selfish, so inconsiderate. Don’t you, 
in your business, find them so every day, Mr. 
Sampson ?” 

I was going to give a qualified answer ; but, he 
turned his smooth, white parting on me, with 
its “ Straight up here, if you please!” and Lan- 
swered, “ Yes.” 

T hear, Mr.Sampson,”’ he resumed, presently, 
for our friend had a new cook, and dinner was 
not so punctual as usual, “that your profession 
has recently suffered a great loss.” 

“In money ?” said I. 

He laughed at my ready association of loss 
with money, and replied, “No; in talent and 
vigour.” 

‘Not at once following out his allusion, I con- 
sidered for a moment. “ Has it sustained a 
loss of that kind?” said I. “I was not aware 
of it.” 

“Understand me, Mr. Sampson. I don’t 
imagine that you have retired. It is not so bad 
as that. But Mr. Meltham——” 

“Oh, to be sure!” said I. “Yes! Mr. 
Meltham, the young actuary of the ‘ Inesti- 
mable’ ?” 

“Just so,” he returned, in a consoling way. 

“ He isagreatloss. He was at once the most 
profound, the most original, and the most ener- 

tic man, I have ever known connected with 
Life Assurance.” 

I spoke strongly ; for I had a high esteem and 
admiration for Meltham, and my gentleman had 
indefinitely conveyed to me some suspicion that 
he wan : - sneer at — He ed me to 
my guard, by presenting that trim pathway u 
his ery with its infernal, * Not on ie mars i 
you please—the gravel.” 

* You knew him, Mr. Slinkton ?” 

“Only by reputation. To have known him 
as an acquaintance, or as a friend, is an honour 
I should have sought, if he had remained in 
see te though I might never have had the 
good fortune to attain it, being a man of far 
inferior mark. He was scarcely ubove thirty, I 
suppose ?” 

* About thirty.” 

“Ah!” He sighed in his former consoling 
way. ‘ What creatures we are! To break up, 
Mr. Sampson, and become incapable of business 
at that time of life !—Any reason assigned for 
the melancholy fact ?” 

(“ Humph !” thought I, as I looked at him. 
“ But I won’ go up the track, and I wii go on 
the grass.”’) 

“ What reason have you heard assigned, Mr. 
Slinkton ?” I asked, point blank. 
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“Most likely a false one. You know what 


Rumour is, Mr. Sampson. I never repeat what 
1 hear ; it is the me way of paring the nails 
and shaving the head of ener.” ak, when 
you ask me what reason I have heard assigned 
for Mr. Meltham’s passing away from among 
men, it is another thing. i am not gratifying 
idle gossip then. I was told, Mr. Sampson, that 
Mr. Meltham had relinquished all his avocations 
and all his prospects, because he was, in fact, 
broken-hearted. A disappointed attachment, I 
heard—though it hardly seems probable, in the 
case of aman so distinguished and so attrac- 
tive.” 

“ Attractions and distinctions are no armour 
against death,” said I. 

“Oh! She died? Pray, pardon me. I did 
not hear that. That, indeed, makes it very very 
sad. Poor Mr. Meltham! She died? Ah, dear 
me! lLamentable, lamentable !” 

I still thought his pity not quite genuine, and 
I still suspected an unaccountable sneer under 
all this, until he said, as we were parted, like 
the other knots of talkers, by the announcement 
of dinner : 

“ Mr. Sampson, you are surprised to see me 
so moved, on behalf of a man whom I have 
never known. I am not so disinterested as you 
may suppose. I myself have suffered, and re- 
cently too, from death. I have lost one of two 
charming nieces, who were my constant com- 
panions. She died young—barely three-and- 
twenty—and even her remaining sister is far 
from strong. The world is a grave !” 

He said this with deep feeling, and I felt re- 
proached for the coldness of my manner. Cold- 
ness and distrust had been engendered in me, I 
knew, by my bad experiences; they were not 
natural to me; and I often thought how much 
I had_ lost in life, losing trustfulness, and how 
little I had gained, gaining hard caution. This 
state of mind being habitual to me, I troubled 
myself more about this conversation than I might 
have troubled myself about a greater matter. I 
listened to his talk at dinner, and observed how 
readily other men responded to it, and with what 
a graceful instinct he adapted his subjects to 
the knowledge and habits of those he talked 
with. As, in talking with me, he had easily 
started the subject I might be supposed to un- 
derstand best, and to be the most interested in, 
so, in talking with others, he guided himself by 
| the same rule. The company was of a varied 
| character; but, he was not at fault, that I could 
discover, with any member of it. He knew 
| just as much of each man’s pursuit as made him 
| agreeable to that man in reference to it, and 
just as little as made it natural in him to seek 
modestly for information when the theme was 
broached. 

As he talked and talked—but really not too 
much, for the rest of us seemed to force it upon 
him—I became quite angry with myself. I took 
his face to pieces in my mind, like a watch, and 
examined it in detail. I could not say much 
against any of his features separately; 1 could 
say even less against them when they were put 





together. “Then is it not monstrous,” I asked 
myself, “that because a man happens to part 
his hair straight up the middle of his head, I 
should permit myself to suspect, and even to 
detest, him ?” 

(I may stop to remark that this was no proof of 
m sense. An observer of men who finds 
himself steadily repelled by some apparently 
trifling thing in a stranger, is right to give it 
great weight. It may be the clue to the whole 
mystery. A hair or two will show where a lion 
is hidden. A very little key will open a very 
heavy door.) 

I took my part in the conversation with him 


| after a time, and we got on remarkably well. In 


the drawing-room, I asked the host how long he 
had known Mr. Slinkton? He answered, not 
many months ; he had met him at the house of 
a celebrated painter then present, who had 
known him well when he was travelling with 
his nieces in Italy for their health. His plans 
in life being broken by the death of one of omy 
he was onlin. with the intention of going back 
to college as a matter of form, taking his degree, 
and going into orders. I could not but ar, 
with myself that here was the true explanation 
of his interest in poor Meltham, and that I had 
been almost brutal in my distrust on that sithple 
head. lowe 


mI. 

Ow the very next day but one, I was sitting 
behind my glass partition as before, when he 
came into the outer office as before. The mo- 
ment I saw him again without hearing him, I 
hated him worse than ever. 

It was only for a moment that he gave me this 
opportunity ; for, he waved his tight-fitting black 
este the instant I looked at him, and came 
straight in. 

“Mr. Sampson, good day! I presume, you 
see, upon your kind permission to intrude upon 
you. I don’t keep my word in being jus- 
tified by business, for my business here—if I 
may so abuse the word—is of the slightest 
nature.” 

I asked, was it anything I could assist him in? 

“T thank you, no. I merely called to inquire 
outside, whether my dilatory friend has been so 
false to himself, as to be practical and sensible. 
But, of course, he has done nothing. I gave 
him your papers with my own hand, and he was 
hot upon the intention, but of course he has 
done nothing. Apart from the general human 
disinclination to do anything that ought to be 
done, I dare say there is a speciality about as- 
suring one’s life? You find it like will-making ? 
People are so superstitious, and take it for 
granted they will die soon afterwards ?” 

—Up here, if you please. Straight up here, Mr. 
Sampson. Neither to the right nor to the left! 
I almost fancied I could hear him breathe the 


words, as he sat smiling at me, with that in- 
tolerable parting exactly opposite the bridge of 
my nose. 

“There is such a feeling sometimes, nodoubt,” 
I replied ; “but I don’t think it obtains to any 
great extent.” 
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“ Well!” said he, with a shrug and a smile, 
“T wish some good angel would influence m 
friend in the right direction. I rashly promise 
his mother and sister in Norfolk, to see it done, 
and he promised them that he would do it. But 
I suppose he never will.” 

He spoke for a minute or two on indifferent 
topics, and went away. 

had scarcely ote SDE the drawers of my 
writing-table next morning when he reappeared. 
I noticed that he came straight to the door in 
the glass partition, and did not pause a single 
moment outside. 

“Can you spare me two minutes, my dear 
Mr. Sampson ?’ 

* By all means.” 

- Much obliged,” laying his hat and umbrella 
on the table. “I came early, not to interrupt 
you. The fact is, I am taken by surprise, 
in reference to this proposal my friend has 
made.” 

“ Has he made one ” said I. 

* Ye-es,” he answered, deliberately looking at 
me; and then a bright idea seemed to strike 
him ;—* or he only tells me he has. Perhaps 
that may be a new way of evading the matter. 
By Jupiter, I never thought of that !” 

Mr. Adams was opening the morning’s letters 
in the outer office. ‘“ What is the name, Mr. 
Slinkton ?” I asked. 

“ Beckwith.” 

I looked out at the door and requested Mr. 
Adams, if there were a proposal in that name, 
to bring it in. He had Po. laid it out of his 
hand on the counter. It was easily selected 
from the rest, and he gave it me. Alfred 
Beckwith. Proposal to effect a Policy with 
us for two thousand pounds. Dated yester- 


y: 

“ From the Middle Temple, I see, Mr. Slink- 
ton.” 

“Yes. He lives on the same staircase with 
me; his door is opposite mine. I never thought 
he would make me his reference, though.” 

“ Tt seems natural enough that he should.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Sampson; but I never 
thought of it. Let me see.” He took the 
printed paper from his pocket. “How am I 
to answer all these questions ?” 

*“* According to the truth, of course,” said I. 

“Oh! Of course,” he answered, looking up 
from the paper with a smile: “I meant, they 
were so many. But, you do right to be par- 
ticular. It stands to reason that you must be 
particular. Will you allow me to use your pen 
and ink ?” 

* Certainly.” 

* And your desk >” 

“ Certainly.” 

He had been hovering about between his hat 
and his umbrella, for a place to write on. He 
now sat down in my chair, at my blotting paper 
and inkstand, with the long walk up his head in 
accurate perspective before me, as I stood with 
my, back to the fire, 

» Before answering each question, he ran over 
it aloud, and discussed it. How long had he 





known Mr. Alfred Beckwith? That he had to 
calculate by years, upon his fingers. What were 
his habits? No difficulty about ¢hem; tempe- 
rate in the last degree, and took a little too 
much exercise, if anything. All the answers 
were satisfactory. When he had written them 
all, he looked them over, and finally signed them 
in a very pretty hand. He supposed he had now | 
done with the business? I told him he was not 
likely to be troubled any further. Should he 
leave the papers there? If he pleased. Much 
obliged. Good morning! 

I had had one other visitor before him ; not 
at the office, but at my own house. That visitor 
had come to my bedside when it was not yet 
daylight, and had been seen by no one else but 
by my faithful confidential servant. 

A second reference paper (for we always re- 
oo two) was sent down into Norfolk, and was 

uly received back by post. This, likewise, was 
satisfactorily answered in every respect. Our 
forms were all complied with, we accepted the 
ge and the premium for one year was 
paid. 





OUR DAILY BREAD. 


In the time of Pliny, six different kinds 
of wheat were cultivated by the Romans; in 
the present time there are from a hundred 
and fifty to a hundred and sixty different races 
of wheat: most of which, however, are distinctly 
referable to four or five principal types. The 
minor varieties are by no means permanent in 
their characters, except under special cultiva- 
tion, and they degenerate when grown in unfa- 
vourable conditions. In like manner, favourable 
conditions readily bring out improved qualities 
in inferior kinds. But it must not be concluded 
from this, that Buffon and the other writers are 
correct in their views who regard the corn-grains 
as artificial products. The principal types appear 
constant, for Decandolle recognised the seeds 
of “Triticum turgidum” in specimens from the 
Egyptian mummy-cases ; Loiseleur confirms this 
fact; and the Count de Sternberg, in 1834, raised 
plants of the common wheat from a sample ob- | 
tained from an Egyptian tomb. This is further || 
confirmed by a note presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences by M. Guérin Méneville. 
Some botanists—to whom the absence of wild 
wheat in most countries is an indication of the 
artificial origin of the corn of our fields—regard 
it as a product of long-continued cultivation. 

A few years ago, M. Esprit Fabre, of Agde, 
gave an account of the supposed production of 
wheat by a grass called “ Aigilops ovata,” grow- 
ing wild in the south of France. It never ex- | 
ceeds a foot in height, and has ashort broad ear | 
with but four spikelets, only two of them being 
fertile. It has long been Race to produce a 
variety called “triticoides,” from its approach in | 
some degree to the character of wheats When 
this grass, in its wild state, produces this variety, 
a portion of the characteristic bristles or awns of | 
the valves disappears, and the spikelets are ge- | 
nerally barren. The ripe grain is long and | 
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flattened, and silky at the top. Such were the 
seeds sown by M. Fabre in his garden: the seeds 
annually saved being sown year after year, for 
twelve consecutive seasons. In the first year 
they produced plauts three or four times as high 
as the original plant. The awns of the valves 
were still further diminished, and had a greater 
resemblance to wheat ; the spikelets of the ears 
were more numerous, and most of them were 
sterile, and the fertile spikelets yielded only one 
or two seeds. These seeds, however, in the 
next year, produced more perfect plants; the 
spikelets in the ears were more numerous than 
before, and they mostly furnished a couple of 
grains. The ears, when ripe, separated less early 
from the axis than the parent plant, and the 
grain was more farinaceous. A third year 
yielded still higher products. The fourth 
year presented no notable change. In the fifth 
year, the stem grew to a length of three feet, 
and the grains were large enough when ripe to 
burst opén the valves of the flower. In the 
sixth year, none of the spikelets had less than 
two, and some had three grains; the plants 
had all the appearances of a true wheat 
(Triticum), and these they retained under culti- 
vation in an open field for four successive years, 
yielding a crop similar to the corn of the 
country. 

These statements having obtained the corro- 
borating testimony of Professor Dunal, of Mont- 
pellier, gave rise to much discussion ; and, while 
some botanists looked upon them as solving the 
problem of the origin of our cultivated wheats, 
others saw in them only an illustration of cer- 
tain laws of crossing or hybridation. M. Go- 
dron, of Nancy, whose observations led him to 
believe that the “ triticoides” was a cross, fer- 
tilised an ear of the wild “ Aigilops ovata” with 
the pollen of common wheat. The seed of this 
specimen, when sown in the following year, pro- 
duced—not the “ ovata,” but the “ triticoides.” 
By fertilising with a beardless wheat, he ob- 
tained a short-awned “triticoides,” and with a 
long-bearded wheat a long-awned cross. This 
was thought to be the true solution of the 
question. The primitive grass did not develop 
into corn, but the corn was the result of a cross 
between the grass and the wheat. 

The geographical distribution of the grains is 
determined not by climate only, but depends on 
the civilisation, industry, and traffic, of the 
people, as well as on historical events. Within 
the northern polar circle, agriculture is found 
only in a few places. In Siberia, grain reaches, 
at the utmost, only to sixty degrees ; in the east- 
ern parts, scarcely above fifty-five degrees ; and 
in Kamtschatka there is no agriculture, even in 
the most southern parts, at fifty-one degrees. 
The polar limit of agriculture on the north- 
west coast of America, appears to be somewhat 
higher, for in the more southern Russian pos- 
sessions, from fifty-seven to fifty-two degrees, 
barley and rye come to maturity; on the east 
coast of America, it is scarcely above fifty to 
fifty-two degrees. Only in Europe, namely, in 
Lapland, does the polar limit reach the unusually 





high latitude of seventy degrees. Beyond this, 
dried fish, and here and there potatoes, supply 
— of grain. 

e grains which extend furthest to the north 
in Europe, are barley and oats. These, which in 
the milder climates are not used for bread, afford 
to the inhabitants of the northern parts of Nor- 
way and Sweden, and the inhabitants of a part of 
Siberia and Scotland, their principal food. Rye 
is the next and prevailing grain in a great part 
of the northern temperate zone, namely, in the 
south of Sweden and Norway, Denmark, and in 
all the countries bordering on the Baltic, the 
north of Germany, and part of Siberia. In the 
latter, another very nutritious grain, buckwheat, 
is very frequently cultivated. In the zone 
where rye prevails, wheat is generally to be 
found: barley being then chiefly cultivated for 
the manufacture of beer, and oats supplying 
food for horses. 

There follows a zone in Europe and Western 
Asia, where rye disappears, and wheat almost 
exclusively furnishes bread. The middle, or 
the south of France, England, part of Scot- 
land, a part of Germany, Hungary, the Crimea 
and Caucasus, as also the parts of middle Asia 
where agriculture is followed, belong to this 
zone. ere the vine is also found; wine sup- 
planting the use of beer, barley is consequentiy 
less grown. 

Next, comes a district where wheat still 
abounds, but no longer exclusively furnishes 
bread: rice and maize becoming frequent. To 
this zone belong Portugal, Spain, the part of 
France on the Mediterranean, Italy and Greece ; 
further east, Persia, Northern India, Arabia, 
Egypt, Nubia, Barbary, and the Canary Islands. 
In these latter countries, however, towards the 
south, the culture of maize or rice is always 
greater ; and, in some of them, several kinds of 
Sorghum (Doura) and pea (Poa Abyssinica) 
come to be added. In oth these regions of 
wheat, rye only occurs at a considerable eleva- 
tion; oats are more rare, and at last entirely 
disappear; barley alone affording food for horses 
and mules. 

In the eastern parts of the temperate zone of 
the Old Continent, in China and Japan, our 
northern kinds of grain are very infrequent, and 
rice is found to predominate. The cause of this 
difference between the east and the west of the 
Old Continent appears to be in the manners 
and peculiarities of the people. In North Ame- 
rica, wheat and rye grow as in Europe, but more 
sparingly. Maize is grown more in the Western 
an in the Old Continent, and rice predomi- 


nates in the southern provinces of the United 
States. 

In the torrid zone, maize predominates in 
America, rice in Asia, and both these grains in 
nearly equal quantity in Africa. The cause of 


this distribution is doubtless an historical one, 
for Asia is the native country of rice, end Ame- 
rica of maize. In some situations, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the tropics, wheat is also 
met with, but always subordinate to these other 
kinds of grain. Besides rice and maize, there 
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are in the torrid zone several grains and plants, 
which supply the inhabitants with food, either 
used along with rice and maize, or entirely 
occupying their place. Such are, in the New 
Continent, yams (Dioscorea alata), the manihot 
(latropha manihot), and the batatas (Convol- 
vulus Patatas , the root of which, and the fruit 
of the pisang musa), furnish universal ar- 
ticles of food. In the same zone in Africa, doura 
{80 hum), pisang, manihot, and yams, occur. 
e East Indies and in the Indian Islands, se- 
veral palms and cycadew, which produce the 
sago ; pisang, yams, batatas, and the bread-fruit 
(Artocarpus incisa), are eaten. In the islands 
of the South Sea, grain of every kind disappears ; 
its place being supplied by the bread-fruit-tree 
and the pisang. Th the tropical parts of New 
Holland there is no agriculture. Nature does 
all the work; the inhabitanis living on the pro- 
duce of the sago, of various palms, and some 
species of arum. 
In the high lands of South America, the dis- 
tribution is similar to that of the other de- 
of latitude. Maize, indeed, grows to the 
ight of seven thousand two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, but only predomi- 
nates between three thousand and six thousand 
feet of elevation. Below three thousand feet it 
is associated with the pisang and other vege- 
tables ; while, from six thousand to nine thousand 
two h and sixty feet the European grains 
abound—wheat in the lower regions, and rye and 
barley in the higher ; along with which, Cheno- 
pa Quinoa, as a nutritious plant, must also 
enumerated. Potatoes alone are cultivated 
at a height of from nine thousand two hundred 
and sixty feet to twelve thousand three hundred 
feet. 


To the south of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
wherever agriculture is practised, considerable 
resemblance with the northern temperate zone 


may be observed. In the southern parts of 
Brazil, in Buenos Ayres, in Chili, at the Cape 
of Good"Hope, and in the temperate zone of 
New Holland, wheat predominates; barley and 
rye make their appearance, however, in the 
most southern parts of these countries, and in 
Van Diemen’s Land. New Zealand the 
culture of wheat is said to have been tried 
with success; but the inhabitants make the 
Acrostichum furcatum their main article of sus- 
tenance. 

Thus, it appears, in regard to the predomi- 
nating kinds of grain, that the earth may be 
divided into five grand divisions, or kingdoms: 
the Kingdom of Rice, of Maize, of Wheat, of 
Rye, and lastly of Barley and Oats. The first 
three are the _— ees mae has ~ 
greatest range of temperature ; but rice ma 
said to pal the greatest number of the os 


rt from Britain under 
the Romars, and in fourth century the 
armies of Gaul and Germany depended for their 
subsistence upon these annual supplies. In the 
year 359, some of the Roman co a situated 
in the Upper Rhine, having been plundered by 





their enemies, the Emperor Julian built a fleet 
of eight hundred barks, which he despatched 
to Britain for corn. The historian Zosimus 
states that, on its return, the inhabitants of the 
plundered towns and vi received enough 
not only to last them du the winter, but, 
after they had sown their ae in the spring, to 
leavethem sufficient for their subsistence until the 
next harvest. Malmesbury says that, in the reign 
of Stephen, “ London was a 'y where corn 
could always be bought Gale tee anywhere 
else.” King Richard, after his return from the 
East, issued a prohibition against the exportation 
of corn, “that England might not suffer from 
the want of its own abundance.” The violation 
of this law is stated to have been punished with 
merciless severity; some vessels having been 
seized in the port of St. Valery, laden with Eng- 
lish corn for the King of France, Richard burned 
both the vessels and the town, hanged the 
seamen, and also put to death some monks 
who had been concerned in the illegal transac- 
tion. After all this wild devastation, the king 
divided the corn among the poor. In 1382, a 
general proclamation was issued, prohibiting, 
under penalty of the confiscation of the vessel 
and cargo, the exportation of corn or malt to 
any foreign country, except to the king’s terri- 
tories in Gascony, Bayonne, Calais, Brest, Cher- 
bourg, Berwick-upon-Tweed, and other strong 
places belonging to the king. Twelve years 
afterwards, lish subjects were allowed to 
export corn to any country not hostile, on 
paying the dues. 

The grain of wheat, like that of all other 
grasses, is popularly called a “seed,” but bo- 
tanically it is a fruit; because, in its ripe con- 
dition, it is enclosed in the adhering shell (peri- 
carp) corresponding to the loose pod of such 
fruits as the pea or bean, This husk is 
formed of a much firmer substance than the 
body of the grain, and, in the process of grind- 
ing becoming separated; takes with it the outer 
layers of the grain itself. These outer layers 
differ from the certral mass; while the body 
of the seed is composed of cells densely filled 
with the white starch granules which give the 
characteristic appearance to fine flour, the outer 
layers contain no starch, but oily and albuminous 
matter instead. Bran contains the husk, the 
coats of the seed, and the envelope of the body 
of the seed. 

If a portion of the flour be formed into a 
stiff paste, and then thoroughly washed, the 
water will carry off a considerable part of the 
dough, assuming at the same time a milky ap- 

rance, and a tenacious solid will be left 

hind, which is called the gluten. The milky 
liquid, if allowed to stand, will deposit a sedi- 
ment, which is the starch. The liquid remain- 
ing after the starch has settled at the bottom, is 
colourless, but holds in solution dextrine, grape 
sugar, and albumen. It is called the extrac- 
tive. These are the chief ingredients in flour, 
and the albumen and gluten are what are 
termed nitrogenised substances, having, chemi- 
cally, a close resemblance to the flesh of animals. 
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That the skin or cuticle of grasses contains a 
large proportion of silex is proved by its hard- 
ess, and | by large masses of vitrified matter 
being mt f wherever a haystack or heap of 
corn is accidentally consumed by fire. It is said 
that wheat-straw may be melted into a colour- 
less glass by the blowpipe, without any addi- 
tion, and that barley-straw will melt into a glass 
of a topaz yellow colour. 


ASHING THE PILOT. 
Ir was on a cold, damp, foggy January morn- 
| ing in the south of China—yes, cold, damp, and 
foggy in the south of China, where every one 
believes it to be continually broiling hot—that 
| one of the ships of the squadron left the English 
| colony of Hong Kong, with stores and provi- 





| sions for the men-of-war at Canton, distant 


about eighty miles. The war with China had 
been entered into but a very few months, and 
there was great scarcity of ships at hand, to 
| cope with an enormously superior force of 

Chinese, }.ad the latter behaved with the pluck 
of only oxdinary cowards, and had all come out 
in a hod to eject the intruders from their 
waters. But this they did not do, preferring 
to cruise about in large detachments of a hun- 
dred or more junks, up their creeks, where it 
was too shallow for English ships to venture, 
and pounce on such undefended merchant craft 
| as had not already taken the hint and cleared 


| out. 


But to return to the subject: on the morning 


in question the entire Escape Creek fleet, con- 
sisting of about two hundred and fifty man- 
darin war junks, in three squadrons, Red, White, 
and Blue, was at the mouth of the creek from 
which it took its name, and our man-of-war, 
when off the Bogue forts (not long captured), 


|, found the weather to be too foggy to proceed, 
| the river being a erous ms intricate one, 
in consequence of which it was found advisable 
|| to anchor, until Pheehus should have come out 
strong and given one or two of his own peculiar 
looks at the mist, causing it to vanish in a 
manner which clearly showed its antipathy to 
strong rays of heat. 
This having at length been brought about, 
|| the steamer was again got under weigh, and had 
| not far, when the signalman reported 
a large number of war junks ahead, with every- 
thing apparently ready for action. Upon this 
|| the captain ordered the drummer up to beat to 
| quarters, the first lieutenant standing on the 
| bridge giving his orders: “ Action on the fight- 
|| ing bolt, starboard bow !” 
As soon as they are within range they let the 
| Chinamen feel how very heavy English shot are, 
| especially when well directed by experienced 
hands. On the nt occasion they have a 
particularly good opportunity of judging, as the 
| ship in question carries the heaviest guns our 
navy knows, of which she has four in her 
| broadside now exposed to the enemy. These 
consist of two weighing 95 ewt., and throwing 
a 68ib. shot, and two weighing 85 cwt., throw- 





ing a 10-inch shot, whose weight is 85lbs. Of 
these they now proceeded to give the Chinese 
a taste, who, however, did not appear to be 
taking the slightest notice of them, and stood 
to be fired at for about a quarter of an hour 
without reply. They notwithstanding had all 
their guns laid for a particular point, and when 
our - got within range, they let her have it 
to the heart’s content of the greediest old fire- 
eater on board. Down came rattling on d 
ropes, baekstays, and splinters from w 

spars, to the grief of the poor old boatswain, who 
was running about with a musket in his hand, 
taking random shots at the enemy in general, 
anathematising them, and sayi woud what he 
thought they deserved for disturbing his masts 
and rigging. 

Never did men work guns better, or stick to 
them closer than on this oceasion, and i d it 
required all their energy to administer anything 
like condign punishment to so preposterously 
superior a force, who opened the ball on their part 
in the following manner : After waiting quietly to 
be fired at until it suited them to “show out,” the 
Admiral of the Red squadron, or senior admiral, 
fired one gun, which was followed by the next in 
order, namely, that of the White squadron, then 
by the Blue, when they all set to as hard as 
x ps — what immediate oe has been 

eady seen. Never was single ship, perhaps, in 
a more ¢ritical position, and never, schepe 2a 
single ship maintain that position better, the 
numerous shot splashing the water up over her 
decks, cracking into the hull, or whistling over- 
head, and cutting up the masts and ing. 
Presently a heartrending yell was honed Below 
when, on some one going to see what was the 
matter, it was discovered that the pilot (a China- 
man, and well known in the old Chinese war) 
had, while trying to avoid the shot by skulking 
below, just ed to catch one, not far from 
the captain’s cabin door, whieh had knocked 
away his thigh close up to the body. Wheu he 
was discovered, he was talking Chinese in such 
a particularly rapid manner, that the generous 
seaman who carried him to the mn im the 
cockpit declared that it was too fast for him 
clearly to understand, which perhaps was as 
well, as he might have been equally unintelligible 
had he spoken in anything but “Canton fing. 
lish.” Fd shot that ha one on Lage thon 
extraordi one, having passed throug’ 
cabins and the mde 8 doing more or less 
damage in each, and after wounding the pilot, 
had entered the captain’s steward’s berth, break- 
ing an infinity of Her Majesty’s erockery and 
glass, and falling expended to the deck. 

But while this was going on below, other 
things were being enacted on deck, where some 
of the most marvellous escapes yet recorded 
were taking place. The captain of the after 
gun had just given the word “Elevate!” with a 
view to improving his shot, the second captain 
was on the point of stepping in to withdraw the 
com (or wedge), when a shot came, and, shiver- 
ing it to pieces, went crashing through the bul- 
warks on the other side, not, however, hurting a 
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man, though, had it come two seconds later, it 
must inevitably have killed the second captain 
of the gun. 

But these things are thought nothing of on 
board ship by the people among whom they 
happen, coming as they do “in the way of busi- 
ness,” as a “ commercial” would say. In an- 
other part of the deck, two of the officers were 
standing ther, the one asking the other a 

mestion, when a round shot came right between 
their heads, and then went banging into one of 
the quarter boats hoisted up behind them, the 
two flying apart, and actually putting their 
hands to their heads to feel if those necessary 
appurtenances were still in their possession. 
At another of the guns, a shot came in and took 
off the truck (or, as a shore-going person would 
say, “the wheel”), actually cutting away part 
of a man’s trouser with a splinter, and not hurt- 
ing one of the gun’s crew, who were standing 
closely round it. 

The ship arrived at Canton that evening, and 
on examining casualties, it was found that the 
poor old boatswain’s department had suffered 
the most severely ; the hull, which was peppered 
all over, coming next; the human department 
being found to have suffered little, few being 
severely wounded, beyond the only one in 
the ship who had in a cowardly manner gone 
below, and there received the wound which a 
few hours afterwards terminated his existence. 
He had, however, been such a favourite with 
the men for his comical half English ways, that 
when his death was discovered, and the car- 
—— were set to work to build his coffin, a 

eputation of the petty officers came aft to ask 
if it might be a swell one, covered with purser’s 
fine blue cloth. 

The first lieutenant went down to the captain, 
who could see no objection, and consequently, 
when the coffin was made, the carpenter’s mate 
was despatched to the purser’s steward for the 
cloth for the outside and the flannel for the in- 
terior, saying that he came by the first lieute- 
nant’s order. It was consequently a very re- 

ble affair when complete, being studded 
over with brass nails, &c., every one think- 
ing that the deceased man’s wife would be ve 
highly satisfied with it, and think it very hand- 
some. 


One morning, when the ship had returned to 
Hong Kong, a tremendous howling was heard 
not very far off, in which four or five voices 
were evidently concerned, and on looking over 
the side, it was found that the interesting 
family of the late pilot, Ashing, consisting of the 
widow and some very strong-lunged children, 
were coming off to fetch the body. They in- 
sisted on being shown the shot-holes in the bulk- 
heads, and the direction the shot had taken 
which had proved fatal to their relative, “ for,” 
as a Chinaman said, “s’pose they no see, they 
speakee man-o’-war man makee killee him.” The 
body was taken ashore in their boat, and as it 
was lifted over the side, the remark of an old 

uartermaster was, “Ah! that comes of dodgi 
about down below when he ought to have been 





conning the ship on deck ;” which was indeed 
true, as the chances are that had he remained at 
his post he would not have been touched, all 
those on the bridge having escaped. When on 
shore the coffin was opened, the body was taken 
out and put into an orthodox Chinese one, made 
from the trunk of a tree, the cloth was stripped 
off and sold to the native tailors to make waist- 
coats for such naval officers as might order 
them. 

The first lieutenant’s state of mind may be 
faintly imagined when, on pay-day, he found 
himself charged with the whels of the cloth and 
flannel used. On applying to the purser’s 
steward for an explanation, that functionary 
extenuated himself calmly enough by saying, 
** Well, sir, the man who came for the stuff said 
that it was by your order.” This was true, 
though the subject had never entered the gal- 
lant officer’s head before, and nothing more 
could, therefore, be said. Very likely he had 
the satisfaction of again paying for some of the 
cloth on settling fis next tailor’s bill. The 
whole of the officers and men in the ship sub- 
scribed several days’ pay for the future main- 
tenance of the widow, who, according to the 
customary affection of Chinese wives, thought 
the money, no doubt, rather a good exchange, 
and quickly looked out for another husband. 


THE WHIP. 





Hit-H1™-HARD is an old dog, who has not yet 
had his day. With the ancients, the whip was 
the symbol of power. The Romans represented 
their s, even gentle Venus, whip in hand, 
and Cicero thought it an omen when he dreamt 
that Jupiter gave young Octavian a whip. The 
regal sceptre is but an ornate form of the stick, 
which rules. 

Although Christian culture brought the art of 
flogging to perfection, it was an old heathenish 
habit. The Persians accounted it a great dis- 
grace to be beaten with rods, but their kings 
thrashed with their own hands high state officers, 
and the court ceremonial required the objects of 
this condescension to return thanks to their 
sovereign for the favour he had so bestowed. Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus thought it unsuitable for 
the great men of his empire themselves to be so 

unished, and he ordered that the beating should 
be iven to eed clothes. : : ‘ 
istinguishe onages deserving favour 0 
the Parthian Knee, were beaten with rods in 
their presence, and ambitious young nobles con- 
tested with each other for this mark of royal 
favour. 

With the Indians, the cane was in high esteem. 
The head of a family had power to cane his wife, 
daughter, or servant, and even his own mother 
if a widow. The custom of beating slaves, of 
course, is as old as slavery, and prevailed amongst 
the free Scythians, as we know from the story 
told by Justin, which is to be found in every 
grammar or reading-book. By the Greeks, even 

risoners of war, taken in honest battle, were 
aten, and the heroes seem to have found 
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leasare in whipping, with their own hands, the 
Coen and highest of their adversaries. In one 
of the tragedies of Sophocles, Minerva inter- 
cedes in vain for a prisoner whom Ajax means 
to whip to death. Greek slaves were very often 
whipped, especially by the excitable Greek ladies. 
Greeks beat their wives, and Romans were some- 
times beaten by their mistresses, as Ovid tells, 
when he advises men not to regard such stripes 
as disgracing. 

Annually, on a certain day, all the marriage- 
able Spartan bachelors met at the altar of Juno 
the young unmarried women, each armed with a 
whip, to revenge her single-blessedness on the 
bare backs of the bachelors, by flogging them 
round the altar. 

The whip played a very conspicuous part in 
both the puhtie and private life of the Romans. 
The lictors, always attending the consuls, wore 
their bunches of rods not merely for state show, 
although it was not permitted to beat Roman 
citizen$ except in the case of their being thieves: 
but slaves were beaten with smooth leather 
straps, called ferule; more painful were the 
rutive, made of several strips of parchment 
twisted together; and the superlative was the 
ox-hide, called flagellum, often with right ter- 
rible. Most terrible of all was an instrument 
imported from abroad, the Spanish whip, used 
only by very severe masters. They had not 
only the right of whipping slaves at pleasure, 
but even of killing them. The wit of the 
people divided the slaves according to the kind 
of whip with which their backs were most 
acquainted. Plautus, who had been a baker’s 
servant, and, probably, as such had collected 
very intelligible notes about the matter on his 
own back, abounds in jokes and allusions illus- 
trative of this subject ; such joking is a poor fel- 
low’s astonishment that dead oxen should dance 
on living men. Some masters, not satisfied with 
the plam Spanish whip, made it more terrible 
by fastening small nails or bones, and little 
leaden balls to it. Slaves were stripped, their 
hands tied to a tree or post, and their feet hin- 
dered from kicking by the clog of a hundred- 
pound weight. The most trifling faults were 
punished in this manner, and a poor fellow 
might even be flogged for the mere amusement 
of his master’s guests. It was no rare occur- 
rence that a slave died under the whip, and 
there was no more regret than for the loss of a 
pan or other piece of household property. 

The Roman ladies were particularly cruel to 
their slaves. The poor girls in attendance, 
scratched and hiccding from wounds made 
with the long pins the ladies wore as an orna- 
ment, sometimes filled the whole house with 
their cries. 

The cruelty towards the slaves increased so 
much that the emperors made some effort to 
check it. Laws were made, pursuant to which 
such masters as would forsake their slaves in 
sickness forfeited their rights on them after 
their recovery; and a Roman who would in- 
tentionally kill a slave was to be banished 
Rome. Any lady who would whip or order 


whipping of a slave, to such a degree that death 
ensued before the third day, was to be excom- 
municated for from five to seven years. 

The young Roman libertines often chose the 
disguise of a slave’s dress for their love adven- 
ture. Rich pe kept so great a crowd of 
slaves, that they did not know them all person- 
ally, and thus the introduction into houses was 
made easy. Sometimes, however, the master of 
the house got a hint, perhaps from the shrewd 
lady herself, and the intruder was flogged as a 
runaway slave, or a spy. Such an occurrence 
gave particular delight to the real slaves. It 
was a misfortune that happened to the cele- 
brated historian Sallust, who courted Faustina, 
daughter of Tulla, and wife to Milo. After 
having received a severe flogging, Sallust was re- 
lenabl on paying a considerable sum. 

Caligula used the whip with his own hand, and 
on the spot; even upon people who, by talking 
too loudly at the theatre, spoilt his eyjoyment of 
the players. He did not much care who the 
offender was. Even the vestals were not exempt 
from this punishment. The vestal Urbinia was 
whipped by a priest, and led in procession 
through the streets. Other vestals, we are 
told, had been whipped for the same offence. 
The guilty one, covered over with a thin veil, 
was whipped by a priest in a dark room. Even 
empresses were not always spared, at least in 
the Christian time and in Constantinople, where 
the mother of Justinian IT. was so admonished. 
To be whipped, however, was, in the eyes of a 
Roman, the lowest disgrace, and for this reason 
judges ordered Christians to be whipped at their 
first examination. 

The custom of inflicting pain on the body in 
order to please Heaven did not begin with the 
Christians. Herodotus relates that, at Bubastis, 
all the Egyptians, men and women, attending 
the ceremonies, beat: themselves whilst the fire 
was consuming the sacrifice. The Cariens 
living in Egypt did even more, as they used to 
eut their foreheads with knives to show that 
they were foreigners. The Syrians also beat 
and maltreated themselves in honour of the 
mother of their gods, and Apuieius describes a 
scene only equalled by the performances of 
medizval flagellators. 

We find the same custom in Greece, and es- 
pecially amongst the Lacedemonians, who used 
to flog themselves partly in honour of their 
gods, partly in order to become inured to pain. 

n a certain day a great number of youths were 
cruelly beaten at the altar of Diana; but it was 
voluntary, and the boys thronged to this rude 
sport ; it having been considered a great honour 
to be able to endure sharp flogging without 
uttering a sigh. The ceremony was carried on 
with great solemnity; a priestess of Diana, 
holding a small statue of the goddess in her 
hand, presided, and priests seriously examined 
the wounds inflicted by the whip, in order to 
discern future events by — —— i . 
exercises were encourage parents, al- 
though some ambitious wale dropped dead 





under, or died after, the whipping, without 
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having shed a tear. To such young heroes 
columns were erected in a public place. The 
custom outlived even the liberty of the Lacede- 
monians; and,in the timeof Tertullian, the father 
of the Church, this festival was kept. The 
Thracians had adopted a like custom. 

There existed Anilosophieal sects in Greece 
who instructed the youths in inurement to 
work, want, and pain. These philosophers and 
their pupils flogged themselves severely, or tore 
off parts of their skin with instruments made 
for the purpose ; for which they were often ridi- 
culed by the philosophers of other schools. 

In Italy the feast of Lupercal had been kept 
before the building of Rome. It fell on the 


15th of February, and was in honour of Pan. The 
skins of the sacrificed animals were cut into 
strips, with which the young men, after having 
beaten themselves, ran through the streets of 
Rome to whip all women they met. It was 
thought to be well with the woman who received 
ablow. The old religion, the republic, and the 


empire perished; but this merry festival was 
kept up by the Roman ladies. 

oses introduced the whip into the law of 
the Jews. The imstrument consisted of three 
strings, two of which were short, but the 
middle one long enough to embrace the 
whole body. The strokes were limited to thir- 
teen, as one stroke more would have been two 
stripes beyond the law. None of the Jewish 
writers recommended self-torment till the year 
in which two rabbis compiled the Babylonian 
Talmud, which introduced many new super- 
stitions into the Jewish rite. One of them 
was the voluntary flogging, afterwards called 
by the Christians “ discipline.” The Jews pro- 
ceeded in this manner: Two persons, feeling 
repentant, retired to a corner of the synagogue. 
Having confessed to each other their sins, one 
of them threw himself on the ground, lying north 
and south. His comrade then applied to his back 
thirty-nine stripes with a leathern strap, while 
the trate one, incessantly r ing the 
thirty-eighth verse of the seventy-eighth psalm, 
struck his breast with his fist whenever the lash 
fell. When one had received his allowance, the 
two men changed places, and the ceremony 
was repeated as before. 

This practice became general in the eleventh 
century. Qne of its chief patrons was the 
Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, Peterde Damiani. In 
his works he refers to the exploits of a monk, 
Dominicus, with whom he was personally ac- 

inted. This monk often got through the 
penance of a hundred years in six days. Ac- 
cording to the rules of his monastery, three 
thousand strokes were one year’s penitence ; 
Dominieus, therefore, gave himself three hun- 
dred thousand strokes in less than a week. To 
accomplish this feat, he armed both his hands 
with rods, and Damiani tells us that the body of 
the holy man looked “like the herbs which an 
has crashed in a mortar for a ptisan.” 

ing used to the rods, Dominicus substi- 
tuted for them a more solid whip, with several 
leather tongues. This kind of devotion was 





not only the rale in all the monasteries and nun-. 
neries, but at over the whole Christian‘ 
world. The devotees differed upon the question 

whether it was better to slash the back or the 

lower parts of the body. Both ways, the upper 

and the lower discipline, were equally practised. 

Even princes and princesses were fi by 

their severe spiritual directors. The widow of 

a Landgrave of Hesse and Thuringia, Elizabeth, 

daughter of King Andreas II. of Hungary, 

suffered much from the severity of her confessor, 

Conrad of Marburg. He was oe of being 

the lover of the princess, and when one of her 

friends, Schenk von Argula, hinted at this 

rumour, she folded back a part of her dress, say- 

ing, “ You may see the kind of love this holy man 

bears to me, and I to him.” Her skin was torn 

and bleeding from a severe whipping she had 

just had for a trifling disobedience. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, 
a desperate longing for penitence eame over the 
world, first manifesting itself in Perugia, by 
a great pilgrimage of penitents, who flogged 
at themselves cruelly. A flogging epidemic 
spread over Italy and Germany. Ten thousand 
penitents, headed by the clergy, with crosses 
and banners, overran the country. At first 
laughed at, and even refused entrance in the 
towns, they ended by infecting others with their 
insane zeal. At this time the Black Death was 
raging, and the end of the world was believed to 
be at hand. In Germany almost one half of the 
population died. The fanatics accused the Jews 
of having poisoned the wells, and these were 
persecuted and murdered by the mob, who were 
assisted by the pilgrims. The fanaticism became 
so ungovernable as to be dangerous to the 
Church, and Pope Clement VI. condemned the 
flagellators in a bull. Nevertheless, their prac- 
tices were continued for many years, though 
Church and State combined to put them down. 
At last, the Church resolved to patronise and 
take under her own control the brotherhoods of 
flagellators. In Rome there existed no less than 
a hundred of such fraternities, and they were 
also to be found in other Italian towns, in France, 
and Germany, flourishing especially during the 
sixteenth century; when the Jesuits patronised 
them. King Henry III. of France once ran 
through the streets with his courtiers, bare- 
footed, and clad in sackclota, all flogging them- 
selves. Many confessors abused this custom of 
penance, and the discipline is not yet wholly 
out of date. Within the present century, scenes 

in the neighbourhood of Salerno as 
atrocious as any that could have happened half 
a thousand years ago. 

Flogging in schools was customary, both 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. Then, 
as they do now sometimes, masters abused 
their authority. Plutarch and Quintilian wrote 
against this manner of punishing children. In 
monasteries the novices were treated cruelly, 
and, while monks and priests were everywhere 
chosen as teachers, the custom of flogging pupils 
was athing of course. It was not even me 
improper for a young monk to apply the rod to 
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a young lady if she were his pupil. The his- 
tory of the unfortunate Abelard is known by 
every one, and he tells us himself that he often 

ve the rod to Heloise, not out of anger, but 
ee of gentler feelings. How dangerous it is 
to beat young children with the rod Rousseau has 
argued, but we are told that many French nurses 
beat children confided to their care, because they 
thinkthis exerciseconducivetotheir right growth. 

The ladies of the New World appear to have 
been favoured with the power of the whip by 
law. Such a law prevailed amongst the Mdzcas, 
one of the tribes of New Granada, and was seen 
exemplified one day by the Spanish general 
Quesada. H ing to call on the chief of a 
place called Suesca, the general found him 
writhing under the discipline of all his nine 
wives. He had got drunk one night with some 
Spaniards ; his affectionate executioners had car- 
ried him to bed that he might sleep himself 
sober, and awoke him in the morning to re- 
ceive the rigour of the law. 

Public schools were everywhere in close asso- 
ciation with the mouasteries, or, at least, priests 
were directors of them. In many schools in 
Austria, particularly in the nunnery schools, the 
rod is in its glory. In all schools under the 
direction of the Jesuits, corporal punishment 
has been thought to be of the greatest import- 
ance. In many German colle the “blue 
man” was a dread. The pupil im disgrace was 
led by the father director to the place of punish- 
ment, where a masked man awaited him, con- 
cealing under a large blue cloak an enormous 
birch, which he applied with great severity. 
We find a curious tale in Delolme’s Memorials 
of Human Superstition, about the fathers of St. 
Lazare, in Paris. Their establishment was a 
kind of banking-house, at which a cheque, payable 
in blows, was cashed for the bearer. Many 
parents or guardians availed themselves of this 
convenience in favour of refractory sons or 
pupils. Young people were sometimes clever 
enough to delude somebody else into the deli- 
very of the sealed cheque for a thrashing, 
which was always made payable to the bearer, 
notwithstanding all his protestations. Even 
ladies took revenge on faithless lovers by send- 
ing them with notes to the good fathers of St. 
Lazare, and the victims of the jest took care not 
to complain of the treatment they received, lest 
they should be laughed at by the public. This 
semi became at last a terror of Paris. The 
fathers of St. Lazare lent their hands to such 
criminal dealings as occurred frequently in pri- 
vate lunatic asylums in England, and the govern- 
ment suppressed the institution. 

In Protestant schools the same folly pre- 
vailed. One Dr. Maier called the rods and sticks 
the school-swords given by the Lord into the 
hands of the schoolmasters after the fall of 
Adam. He called them also school-sceptres, 
before which the children were to bow, and 
school-weapons with which the devil was to be 
driven out of the hearts of young people. In 
the last century a particular feast of the rod 
was kept in some Protestant countries. On this 





solemn day all pupils made a pilgrimage to a 
neighbouring Sood in order to gather birch 
branches which they tied into rods. They then 
returned home, singing half mournful, half 
jocular songs, danubel’ through the streets, and 
finally gave their collection to the school-house. 

Amongst the Franks and Burgundians the 
rod and %hip also played an important part in 
domestic discipline. In the old German epic, 
the Nibelungenlied, the noble Chriemhild, sister 
to King Gunthar, was beaten by her adored 
husband, the hero Sigfried, for having told a 
secret which had been confided to her. Princess 
Gudrun, who was kept a prisoner by the wicked 
queen whose ugly son she had refused to marry, 
was bound to a bedpost and beaten with thorny 
rods. Ladies in those times were again more cruel 
than men, and we find several decrees of synods 
ordering excommunication for those who would 
beat their slaves to death. 

At the courts, even ladies of honour were 
beaten. Catherine de Medicis, Queen of France, 
not seldom laid her ladies over her knees, to 
punish them with her own hands. At the Rus- 
sian court the ladies of honour, down to a very 
recent time, suffered the rod for gossiping or 
over-freedom. The Semiramis of the North 
was very free with this kind of punishment, 
and thought, probably, not much of it, for it 
is reported that she sometimes got a _horse- 
whipping herself from her favourite Potem- 
kin. Paul the First was also very free with 
the stick, even upon ladies. The wife of 
a rich hotel-keeper, named Remuth, having 
neglected to leave her carriage to kneel down 
when meeting the emperor in the street, was 
carried off to the house of correction, and then 
beaten with reds three days consecutively. ‘The 
Empress Elisabeth of Russia, jealous of the 
beautiful wife of the Chancellor Bestuschen, 
ordered the knout to be given her in public: 
after which ceremony the poor lady’s nose and 
ears were slit, and she was sent to Siberia. 

The rule in the houses and castles of Europe, 
a few centuries ago, was very strict, and the 
rod was thought necessary to the orderly manage- 
ment of servants. In many places it was held 
to be a personal offence to the master if any one 
dared to beat another person at a less distance 
than two hundred yards from the entrance. He 
who committed such an offence was dragged to 
the kitchen, where every one of the house offi- 
cers and servants struck him. Punishment over, 
the head-cook, or the kitchen-master, presented 
the offender with a slice of bread, and the butler 

ve him a goblet of claret or other red wine. 
Sach an execution, which in most cases was left 
to the discretion of the kitchen-people, was 
great fun to them, particularly if the offender 
was the house-priest or the jester. The pages 
of course came into a large inheritance of whip- 
ping. Henry the Third of France at one time 
caused six score of pages and lacqueys to be 
whipped in the Louvre, for having mimicked, 
in the servants’ hall, the procession of the peni- 
hanging handkerchiefs over their faces 
es in the place of the eyes. 
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The people of the north of Europe were 
particularly cruel towards their dependents, 
sometimes even disabling them for life. Russia, 
the land of the knout, has had the worst emi- 
nence in this respect. Under the reign of Ca- 
therine the Second, lived a Russian princess 
who excelled in cruelty. When inclined to 
enjoy herself, she had one of her footmen whipped 
by one of her maid-servants, or a maid os a 
footman. This amusement was refined to the 
utmost in its cruelty, as the princess herself 
directed the operation, and ordered the most 
sensitive parts of the body to be struck. An 
unfortunate hairdresser was kept prisoner for 
ten years in a sort of dog-kennel, and cruelly 
whipped from time to time, as safeguard against 
his revelation of the secret that his mistress 
wore false hair. More rational is the Chinese 
custom of giving the court physician a thrashing 
every day as long as the emperor is ill. 

State recognition of the whip still prevails 
everywhere. The Roman laws used it even for 
capital punishment, when they condenined libel- 
lers to be whipped to death. The nations that 
adopted Roman law accommodated its practice 
to their individual taste. 

In Italy each province has its particular 
manner of whipping, and this kind of punish- 
ment was most frequently applied to breakers of 
a fast or to political offenders. The use of the 


whip was well maintained in Rome itself. Not 


many years ago, a whipping-post stood in the 
midale of ey Pp ace. It was, however, 


too much trouble to convey thither all who were 
to be punished, and some genius invented the 
cavaletto, which is a small timber giraffe stand- 
ing on four legs, of which the two hinder ones 
are shorter. The two gendarmes help the de- 
a on the saddle, and, turning his head 
backward, force him into position. The execu- 
tioner never forgets to cross himself before be- 
inning his exercitation, and, when all is done, 
the delinquent has to pay for his ride. This 
cavaletto haunts chiefly those places where the 
people crowd together. He who breaks the fast 
without having bought dispensation receives 
five-and-twenty lashes on the cavaletto. The 
keeper of a coffee-shop was punished in this 
manner for having, during time of fast, put 
eges and milk on the breakfast table of an in. 
The ancient laws in Germany were very liberal 
with the whip, but public flogging has now been 
abolished almost everywhere, except in the 
houses of correction. The whip has ever been 
applied to political prisoners in different Ger- 
man countries; for instance, in Hesse. Not 
long ago a bill was brought in the Prussian 
chamber for the restoration of the good old 
i oe of ov se — 

part of army discipline, co unish- 
ment was first abolished by the French. Seuning 
the gauntlet was very frequent in the Prussian 
army, when it consisted of the rabble kidnapped 
from all countries; but it was abolished = 





every Prussian was obliged to serve his time. 
The punishment of the laths was substituted for 
it. ‘The delinquent, thinly clad and without 
shoes, was put into a kind of low cage, the 
bottom of which consisted of sharp laths set on | 
edge and placed closely together. This punish- 
ment was intensified by short allowance, and its 
longest term was six weeks; such a sentence 
only being pronounced where life would have | 
been forfeit in time of war. The laths were 
abolished about twenty years ago. Caning is, | 
however, not wholly abolished. Thieves, in the | 
Prussian army, are placed “in the second class,” 
which means that they are deprived of military 
honour. 
cockade instead of a black and white one, and 
liable to punishment by the cane, which is 
always executed with many military ceremonies, 
and in presence of the whole battalion. When | 
such a man, placed in the second class, has be- | 
haved well for a certain time, he is reinstalled to | 
honour with great ceremonies. The colours of 
the regiment are waved over his head, and the 
national cockade is restored to him. In Prussian 
cadet-houses it is now strictly prohibited to beat | 
the cadets ; no master or officer dare touch them, 
for a stroke is thought dishonouring. Thirty | 
and forty years ago exceptions were made in rare | 
cases, oa 

of the age from eleven to fourteen—were oc- 
casionally punished with birch rods. 
neral who attempted to punish a cadet in Berlin 
—where the youths are of the age from fourteen | 
to eighteen—in a similar manner, met with de- 


termined resistance ; the cadet fortified himself 


in his bedroom, armed with his sword. When || 
the room was forced open, he wounded a lieu- | 
tenant in the arm, and the 
tering, received a sh 
hat. Another cadet in Berlin, threatened in the || 
same manner, jumped out of the window from | 
the third story, and was killed on the spot. 

In the Austrian army, running the gauntlet is 
of frequent occurrence. 

In our own army, we still hold by the lash ; 
but the use of it is perishing out of our public 
schools. We trust that the sticks of all the school- 
masters will soon be converted into firewood, | 
and that we may never again read in an English | 
newspaper of suffering, and even death, inflicted | 
upon children by blows from the man who un- 
dertakes to help them up the hill of life. 





A new Serial Story, entitled 


A DAY’S RIDE: 
A LIFE’S ROMANCE, 


BY CHARLES LEVER, 


Will be commenced on the 18th August (in No. 69), 
and continued from week to week until completed, 


The Thirteenth Journey of the UNCOMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLER will also be published in No. 69. 
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They are distinguished by a grey || 


eadets in Potsdam—where they are || 


The ge- | 


neral himself en- | 
stroke over his cocked- |! 











